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This  study  investigates  the  relationship  of  high  approval 
motivation  (NSA) ,  defined  as  the  need  to  publicly  evaluate  oneself 
in  socially  desirable  terms,  to  differences  in  reported  self-esteem 
(SE)  ,  defined  as  the  evaluative  aspect  of  self-perception,  to  response 
to  confirmation  or  disconf irmation  of  negative  self-descriptions 
within  a  psychotherapy  analog.     Approval  dependent  persons  tend  tb 
naintain  defensive,  encapsulated  self-pictures,  which  leads  to 
a  characterization  of  psychotherapy  as  a  conflict  between  the  need  to 
protect  a  vulnerable  self-image  and  the  necessity  of  disclosing 
personal  feelings  in  order  to  alter  disturbed  behavioral  patterns. 

It  is  hypothesized  that  individuals  with  high  NSA  and  high 
reported  SE  will  respond  to  confirmation  of  negative  self-evaluative 
statements  (Condition  I)  by  becoming  more  defensive  (as  measured  by 
the  SDl-Uf  Scale),  by  increasing  their  reported  SF  (as  measured  by 
the  Berger  Scale),  and  by  devaluing  the  Experimenter  (E) ,   (as  measured 
by  the  Relationship  Inventory).     In  contrast,  negative  self-evaluations 
are  consonant  for  individuals  who  report  high  NSA  bat  low  SE,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  the  latter  subjects  will  respond  to  Condition  I  by 
becoming  less  defensive,  by  not  changing  their  reported  level  of  SE, 
and  by  forming  a  more  favorable  impression  of  E.     Fypothesized  findings 


are  reversed  for  the  two  SE  groups  for  discor.fi nation  of  negative 
self-evaluative  statements   (Condition  TT).     Two  control  conditions 
are  included  to  determine  score  differences  resulting  from  the.  task 
of  having  to  select  statements  (Condition  III),  and  from  repeated 
administration  of  questionnaires  measuring  dependent  variables 
(Condition  IV). 

One  hundred  and  twenty  subjects  who  obtained  scores  on  the 
Marlowe-Crowne  Social  Desireabil ity  Scale  which  fell > in  the  top 
third  of  a  frequency  distribution  of  360  female  college  students 
were  classified  as  demonstrating  high  NSA  (range  of  score?;  17-27). 
The  120  subjects  were  then  divided  into  two  groups  on  the  basis 
of  scores  which  fell  in  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  third  of 
the  frequency  distribution  of  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem  Scale  scores. 
Subjects  whose  scores  were  from  3  to  12  were  defined  as  reporting 
low  SF.  and  subjects  whose  scores  were  from  17  to  38  were  defined 
as  reporting  high  SE.     Twenty  subjects,  ten  reporting  high  and 
ten  reporting  low  SE  were  randomly  assigned  to  each  of  four 
conditions  for  a  total  of  SO  subjects. 

Analyses  of  variance  indicated  that  the  chosen  range  of 
SF  scores  did  significantly  distinguish  two  subject  groups,  and  that 
the  initial  scores  of  a]l  subjects  comprising  each  Condition  were 
homogeneous  fc?:  each  of  the  questionnaires.     The  effect  of  experi- 
mental incnipulation  was  evaluated  by  difference  scores  for  each 
questionnaire  with  the  finding  that  all  subjects  became  less  de- 
fensive, esteemed  themselves  less,  and  devalued  E,  irrespective 
of  reported  SE.     Results  further  indicated  that  the  particular 
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Condition  to  which  a  subject  belonged  significantly  affected  responses 
on  the  SDI-Uf  (measuring  def  ensiveness) ,  but  not  or.  either  tbe  Eerger 
Scale  (measuring  SE) ,  or  tbe  Relationship  Inventory  (measuring  per- 
ception of  E).     The  results  of  a  multiple  comparisons  test  re- 
vealed that  both  SE  groups  of  Condition  II   (Disconf irmation)  sig- 
nificantly decreased  their  def ensiveness  compared  to  the  subjects 
in  any  of  the  other  three  Conditions. 

Although  results  lend  support  to  other  findings  that  high 
NSA  is  associated  with  low  SE,  the  conditions  which  prevented 
confirmation  of  present  hypotheses  is  discussed  under  several 
headings.     In  'Methodological  Variables,  tbe  disproportionately 
strong  effect  of  high  NSA  on  performance,  and  the  possibility 
that  opposite  extremes  in  SE  scores  may  function  in  similar 
defensive  ways,  is  examined.     In  Experimental  Procedure,  unan- 
ticipated findings  are  related  to  inherent  drawbacks  and  ambiguity 
of  experimental  design.     In  Theoretical  Assumptions,   the  effect 
of  high  NSA  is  related  to  personal  interaction  between  subjects 
and  E,  the  influence  of  completing  extensive  personality  question- 
naires, and  the  task  of  verbalizing  negative  self-evaluations, 
are  considered.     Inference  is  made  that  the  decreased  def ensiveness 
shevn  by  all  subjects  enabled  them  to  overtly  express  their  actual 
low  SE.     The  most  outstanding  finding  is  the  distancing  effect  of 
high  NSA,  manifested  by  the  consistent  discrepancy  between  observed 
behavior  and  test  scores. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

A  survey  of  the  literature  reveals  that  the  variable  "need 
for  social  approval"  (NSA) ,  defined  as  the  motive  to  publicly  evaluate 
oneself  in  socially  desirable  terms,  has  been  useful  in  recent  person- 
ality studies  to  predict  the  general  direction  of  responses  on  various 
personality  measures  (Marlowe  and  Crowne,  1964).    This  concept  has 
been  expanded  to  include  the  variable  of  def ensiveness  as  an  important 
characteristic  of  approval  dependent  people.     Such  individuals  may 
rely  on  the  defenses  of  denial  and  projection  in  order  to  maintain 
and  protect  their  enhanced  but  vulnerable  self-image  from  negative 
feedback  (Crowne  and  Marlowe,  1964).     The  self -approval  of  individuals 
who  express  high  NSA  seems  highly  dependent  on  the  approval  of  others. 

Research  has  demonstrated  the  positive  correlation  between  high 
NSA  and  low  self-esteem  (SE)   (Crowne  and  Livrant,  1963).    When  indi- 
viduals with  high  NSA  report  a  high  level  of  SE,  the  contradiction 
in  these  findings  suggests  that  the  high  reported  SE  is  more  the 
result  of  the  individual's  denial  of  his  actually  poor  self -evaluation, 
rather  than  reflecting  a  genuinely  good  self-concept. 

The  present  study  is  designed  as  an  investigation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  need  for  social  approval  and  reported  self-esteem  to- 
response  to  confirmation  or  disconf irmation  of  negative  self-descrip- 
tions within  a  psychotherapy  analogue.     The  paradox  that  despite  their 
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greater  dependence  on  a  favorable  evaluation  from  others,  patients 
high  in  NSA  should  find  demands  of  personal  revelation  threatening, 
and  that  this  should  lead  to  resistance,  varying  with  the  level 
of  reported  SE,  will  be  investigated.     It  is  proposed  that  an 
individual  with  high  NSA  and  high  reported  SE  is  not  responding 
openly,  and  is  less  able  to  experience  negative  self-referent 
statements  without  recourse  to  defensive,  avoidant  responses,  in 
contrast  to  an  individual  with  high  NSA  but  with  low  reported  SE, 
for  whom  negative  self-evaluations  are  more  consonant  with  his 
professed  self-image  and  not  similarly  defended  against. 

NSA  and  Behavior 

The  major  impetus  for  research  has  come  from  the  work  of 
Crowne  and  Marlowe  who  in  1964  published  the  results  of  a  series 
of  studies  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  approval  seeking  motiva- 
tion, which  they  measured  with  the  Marlowe-Crowne  Social  Desirability 
Scale  (MCSD)   (Marlowe  and  Crowne,  1964).     This  instrument  determines 
the  extent  to  which  a  person  agrees  with  a  set  of  socially  desirable 
self-descriptive  statements  and  disagrees  with  socially  undesirable 
descriptions  of  himself.     It  contains  no  items  descriptive  of  patho- 
logical conditions  and  is  confined  to  relatively  "normal"  ranges  of 
behavior.     Responding  in  a  socially  desirable  way  may  be  conceptual- 
ized as  behavior  motivated  by  a  need  for  approval  together  with  the 
expectancy  that  satisfaction  of  this  need  can  be  attained  by  con- 
forming to  socially  acceptable  behavior  (Strickland  and  Crowne,  1962). 

Although  Crowne  and  Marlowe's  original  research  interest  centered 
upon  the  tendency  of  people  to  describe  themselves  in  socially  desirable 


terms  on  personality  tests,  their  findings  have  added  considerably 
to  our  understanding  of  the  relation  between  approval  seeking  and 
other  areas  of  human  behavior.     Studies  have  provided  empirical 
support  for  the  association  between  the  greater  dependence  of  approval 
motivated  individuals  on  social  sanctions  for  their  behavior  and  their 
increased  sensitivity  to  interpersonal  cues  in  social  situations. 
When  an  experimenter,  acting  authoritatively  and  portrayed  as  high 
in  status  and  prestige,  put  a  group  of  college  students  to  a  dull, 
boring,  and  repetitive  task  of  spool  packing,  high  NSA  subjects 
rated  the  task  as  more  enjoyable  than  did  low  NSA  subjects,  in  line 
with  the  experimenter's  demand  for  implied  conformity  (Marlowe  and 
Crowne,  1961).     High  NSA  subjects  have  also  been  shown  to  be  more 
susceptible  to  group  pressure  in  an  Asch-type  perceptual  judgment 
task  and  to  maintain  this  even  when  group  pressure  is  absent  (Marlowe, 
1962,  Crowne  and  Strickland,  1963).     Verbal  conditioning  experiments 
have  shown  that  subjects  with  high  NSA  tended  to  increase  the  relative 
frequency  of  a  reinforced  class  of  plural  nouns  under  positive  rein- 
forcement and  to  inhibit  the  plurals  when  they  were  followed  by 
punishment,  while  low  NSA  subjects  failed  to  demonstrate  any  changes 
in  rate  of  response  under  conditions  of  either  positive  or  negative 
reinforcement  (Crowne  and  Strickland,  1963). 

The  need  for  social  approval  has  also  been  investigated  in 
relation  to  language  behavior.     A  word  association  test  was  adminis- 
tered to  subjects  under  varying  conditions  of  speed  and  time  limits 
and  their  responses  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  "commonality  scores" 
(the  extent  to  which  a  subject  responded  as  he  thought  his  peers  would). 
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High  NSA  subjects  showed  the  greatest  commonality  (Crowne  and 
Marlowe,  1964).     Using  an  experimental  setting  in  which  the 
subject  is  asked  to  recognize  and  report  obscene  material, 
Barthel  and  Crowne  (1962)  reported  that  delayed  responses  of 
taboo  words ,  involved  in  the  "dirty  word"  perceptual  defense  para- 
digm first  introduced  by  McGinnies   (1949),  was  influenced  by  the 
interaction  of  NSA  and  task  categorization.     They  found  that  high 
NSA  subjects  whose  task  categorization  emphasized  social  disapproval 
tended  to  avert  disapproval  by  prolonged  avoidance,  in  contrast  to 
those  subjects  working  within  an  achievement  orientation  who  did 
not  show  this  prolonged  avoidance.     Approval  motivated  individuals 
were  also  more  sensitive  to  perceptual  speed  cues.     Barthel  and 
Crowne  suggested  that  the  lesser  involvement  and  concern  of  the  low 
NSA  subjects  about  the  consequences  of  personal  evaluation  caused 
them  to  experience  relatively  less  conflict  when  confronted  with 
the  opportunity  to  verbalize  taboo  words. 

In  studying  NSA  and  risk-taking,  Crowne  and  Marlowe  (1964) 
found  that  high  NSA  subjects,  presumably  showing  greater  sensitivity 
to  the  experimenter  than  did  low  NSA  subjects,  displayed  more 
restricted  and  cautious  choices  in  a  dart-throwing  task  than  did 
low  NSA  subjects.     They  interpreted  these  findings  as  reflecting 
the  high  NSA  subjects'  adherence  to  an  implicit  norm  of  American 
society:     one  should  neither  undertake  a  task  too  easy  nor  show 
off  by  undertaking  one  too  difficult. 

The  compliance,  conformity  and  persuasibility  of  approval 
dependent  persons  have  been  extended  to  the  realm  of  attitude  and 


attitude  change.     Salman  (1962),   for  example,  demonstrated  that 
dependence  on  the  approving  support  of  others  and  fear  of  loss  of 
their  esteem  was  associated  with  susceptibility  to  persuasion. 
Improvised  role-playing,  in  which  subjects  were  required  to  rehearse 
reformulate,  and  spontaneously  present  a  persuasive  communication 
counter  to  their  own  beliefs,  resulted  in  a  greater  attitude  change 
toward  the  communicated  idea  in  the  case  of  high  NSA  subjects  as 
compared  to  low  NSA  subjects  (Crowne  and  Marlowe,  1964).     In  their 
systematic  exploration  of  the  personality  factors  involved  in 
persuasibility,  the  work  of  the  Yale  Communications  Group  as 
reported  in  Personality  and  Persuasibility     (Hovland  and  Janis, 
1959),  clearly  showed  that  highly  persuasible  individuals  may  be 
characterized  by  feelings  of  inadequacy,  inhibition  of  agression, 
and  dependence  on  social  sanctions  as  guides  for  judging  appropriate 
behavior. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  social  judgments  play  a  role  in 
emotional  processes.     Schachter  (1959)  provided  evidence  of  the 
relation  between  an  increased  affiliative  need  and  anxiety  reduction 
He  found  that  when  discrepancies  exist  among  the  members  of  a  group, 
social  influence  and  rejection  processes  are  active;  the  individual 
may  increase  his  desire  to  be  with  others  as  a  means  of  socially 
evaluating  and  determining  the  appropriate  and  proper  reaction  to 
his  anxious  feelings. 

The  need  for  social  approval  motivates  the  individual  to  learn 
by  socialization  and  also  to  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the 
approval  and  acceptance  of  his  peers  as  agents  of  the  society  in 
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which  he  lives  (Secord  and  Backman,  1966).     Gradually  people  inter- 
nalize others'  standards  for  approval  and  disapproval  so  that  they 
govern  the  recognition  of  particular  qualities  in  oneself  (Secord 
and  Backman,  1966).     Several  experimental  investigations  have  shown 
that  social  comparison  processes  are  instrumental  in  determining 
criteria  used  in  self-evaluation  (Chapman  and  Volkman,  1939).  Not 
only  do  culturally  defined  standards  of  social  desirability  govern 
the  recognition  of  particular  qualities  in  oneself,  but  they  also 
provide  the  yardstick  or  standard  against  which  aspirations  and 
ideals  are  framed  and  against  which  one  gauges  his  self-regard 
(Secord  and  Backman,  1966). 

Self-Esteem 

This  evaluative  aspect  of  self-perception,  which  may  be  thought 
of  as  the  degree  to  which  one  likes  himself,  may  be  referred  to  as 
self-regard  or  self-esteem  (SE).    A  person  who  generally  approves  of 
what  he  perceives  in  himself,  and  who  thus  "likes  himself,"  would  be 
said  to  experience  a  high  level  of  self-esteem  (Rosenberg,  1966). 
Low  self-esteem,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  self-dissatisfaction, 
self-rejection,  and  self-contempt.     The  individual  lacks  respect 
for  the  self  he  observes.     The  self  picture  is  disagreeable  and  he 
wishes  it  were  otherwise  (Rosenberg,  1962). 

It  seems  empirically  established  that  individuals  with  low  self- 
esteem  have  unclear,  unstable  pictures  of  themselves.     They  are 
deprived  of  the  personal  and  the  most  valuable  frame  of  reference 
for  self-evaluation.     Such  people  are  especially  sensitive  to  evidence 
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presented  by  their  daily  life  experience  which  testifies  to  their 
inadequacy,  incompetence  and  worthlessness .     They  may  suffer  from 
feelings  of  psychic  isolation  and  interpersonal  threat  (Rosenberg, 
1966).     Lacking  confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  they  tend  to  assume 
other  people  are  always  right,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  desire  to  gain 
the  approval  and  acceptance  of  others  may  become  excessively  strong; 
such  an  individual  may  seek  the  positive  appraisal  of  others  so  com- 
pulsively that  he  virtually  appears  to  have  no  meaningful  standards 
of  his  own  (McDavid  and  Harari,  1968). 

Rosenberg  (1966)  has  described  people  with  high  self-esteem  as 
presenting  a  "false  front"  to  the  world.     Their  "presenting  self" 
is  essentially  a  coping  mechanism  whose  central  aim  is  to  overcome 
the  individual's  feeling  of  worthlessness  by  convincing  the  outside 
world  that  he  is  worthy.     Thus,  such  individuals  may  actually  report 
socially  desirable  rather  than  personally  true  characteristics  on 
personality  inventories. 

Cohen  (1959)  has  empirically  related  similar  avoidant  and  self- 
protective  defenses  to  individuals  who  report  high  self-esteem.  He 
found  that  people  who  report  high  self-esteem  reject  threatening  messages 
more  than  do  persons  who  report  low  self-esteem.     Communications  which 
enhance  one's  self -picture ,   on  the  other  hand,  are  more  accepted  by 
persons  with  high  than  with  low  self-esteem.     Leventhal  and  Perloe 
(1962)  reported  an  experiment  which  tested  Cohen's  self-esteem-fear 
hypothesis  and  found  further  evidence  to  suggest  that  subjects  charac-  ' 
terized  by  high  reported  self-esteem  tended  to  be  more  influenced  by 
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positively  reinforcing  communications  than  by  threatening  communica- 
tions, while  the  reverse  pattern  was  found  among  subjects  who  reported 
low  self-esteem.     Similar  findings  have  been  discussed  by  Jacobson 
and  Ford  (1966)  and  by  Marcia  (1966). 

As  Cohen  (1959)  has  suggested,  such  self -protective  defenses 
are  patterned  on  stereotypically  acceptable  behavior  in  American 
culture--def enses  which,  at  the  price  of  denial  of  certain  thoughts 
and  feelings,  might  enable  the  individual  to  maintain  his  shaky  con- 
ception of  himself.     He  has  found  that  such  people  utilize  the 
defenses  of  repression,  denial  and  reaction  formation  as  a  basic 
means  of  contending  with  impulses  which  threaten  to  disrupt  rela- 
tionships with  significant  others.     Cohen  proposed  that 

.   .   .  the  use  of  avoidant  defenses  permits  the  indi- 
vidual to  organize  a  cohesive  and  encapsulated  self- 
picture.    After  they  have  been  developed  as  a  means 
of ' handling  inner  impulses,  avoidant  defenses  become 
behavioral  modes  themselves  and  determine  the  social 
reality  to  which  the  person  exposes  himself.  Con- 
sequently, persons  with  avoidant  defenses  can  turn 
away  from  experiences  which  reflect  unfavorably  on 
their  self-picture  .   .   .     Persons  whose  defenses 
are  more  expressive  may  not  be  able  to  deal  so 
selectively  with  external  stimuli  (page  117). 

NSA  and  Self-Esteem 

Mead's  (1934)  suggestion  that  the  self-concept  is  derived  from 
taking  the  role  of  others  for  a  retrospective  look  at  oneself  may  be 
extended  to  imply  that  one  is  likely  to  approve  of  those  aspects  of 
himself  that  others  approve,  and  to  disapprove  those  elements  that 
others  disapprove  (Fey,  1955). 

For  the  individual  with  low  self-esteem,   the  internalized  stand- 
ards which  guide  anticipation  that  behavior  will  meet  with  collective 
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approval  provides  a  particularly  significant  role  in  directing 
behavior.     Experimental  research  has  shown  a  strong  positive  rela- 
tionship between  low  SE  and  high  NSA  (Crowne  and  Livrant ,  1963). 
Berkowitz  and  Lundy  (1957)  have  found  that  persons  with  low  self- 
esteem  are  more  persuasible.     Such  people  have  been  described  as 
more  field-dependent;  their  behavior  is  inclined  to  oscillate  and 
be  indirect  (Witkin,  Dyk,  Foterson,  Goodenough  and  Karp ,  1963). 
It  has  similarly  been  demonstrated  that  high  NSA  subjects  are  more 
field-dependent  than  subjects  whose  NSA  is  lower  (Rosenfield,  1967). 
Stotland,  Thorley,  Thomas,  Cohen  and  Zander  (1957)  have  pointed  to  the 
relation  between  self-esteem  and  increased  sensitivity  to  criticism, 
which  is  also  shown  by  individuals  with  high  NSA. 

Attempts  to  investigate  the  hypothesis  that  the  dynamics  of 
approval  dependence  may  involve  the  protection  of  a  vulnerable  self- 
image  have  prompted  Crowne  and  Marlowe  (1964)  to  propose  a  revision 
of  their  earlier  formulation.     The  original  conception  of  NSA  is 
retained  as  a  basic  construct,  but  the  defensiveness  variable  is 
incorporated  as  a  major  characteristic  of  approval  dependent  persons. 

Conn  and  Crowne  (1964)  investigated  the  hypothesis  that  subjects 
who  report  high  NSA  defend  against  the  arousal  of  hostility  by  means 
of  avoidant,  repressive  defenses  in  contrast  to  persons  with  a  weaker 
approval  need  who  appear  more  able  to  express  anger.     Suggesting  that 
the  effect  of  such  defenses  is  to  keep  knowledge  of  a  negative  emotional 
state  out  of  awareness,  they  found  that  if  physiological  arousal  had 
taken  place  high  NSA  subjects  would  define  their  physiological  cues 
in  terms  of  an  inappropriate  attitude  of  euphoria  which  was  experi- 
mentally available  to  them.     Such  positive  findings  thus  provide 
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evidence  that  the  conforming,  submissive,  and  influencible  behavior 

of  approval  dependent  persons  is  associated  with  their  defenses  against 

hostile  and  perceived  socially  unacceptable  feelings. 

A  prediction  concerning  another  aspect  of  defensiveness  is  supported 
by  research  originally  concerned  with  interpersonal  congruency  theory, 
which  maintains  that  an  individual  actively  uses  techniques  or  mechanisms 
to  maintain  interpersonal  congruency  (Secord  and  Backman,  1961).  Several 
investigations  have  shown  that  subjects  may  rely  on  disbelief,  distortion, 
and  rejection  to  protect  themselves  from  a  person  who  evaluated  them 
unfavorably  (Harvey,  Kelley,  Shapiro,  1957;  Dittes,  1959;  Worchel, 
1961;  Harvey,  1962).     It  is  relevant  that  Howard  and  Berkowitz  (1958) 
have  shown  that  when  an  individual  is  negatively  evaluated  by  another, 
he  may  reduce  his  liking  for  the  other,  thereby  somewhat  discrediting 
the  source  of  the  negative  evaluations  and  eliminating  incongruity 
between  what  he  feels  about  himself  and  what  others  feel  toward  him. 
It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  any  communication  that  is  dissonant 
with  a  person's  existing  attitudes  will  arouse  defensive  reactions  and 
that  people  tend  to  maximize  congruency  by  favorably  evaluating  those 
who  behave  congruently  toward  them  (Secord  and  Backman,  1961). 

Need  for  Social  Approval  and  Defensiveness 

Assuming  that  high  NSA  involves  a  self -conception  in  which  an 
idealized  image  of  the  self  is  defensively  maintained,  many  of  the 
problems  of  maladjustment  are  cast  in  a  new  light.  In  a  way,  high 
NSA  people  are  more  conventional  since  they  exemplify  many  of  the 
values  of  American  middle-class  culture.  Approval  motivated  indi- 
viduals say  the  right  things  about  themselves,   they  hold  the  "proper" 
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attitudes,  reflect  common  language  usage  in  their  associations,  and 
do  not  show  hostile  feelings;  they  seem  generally  to  reflect  the 
conglomeration  of  "virtues"  defining  the  "adjusted"  individual. 

However,   if  examined  more  closely,   those  people  identified  as 
approval  dependent  seem  to  resolve  social  and  personal  conflicts 
in  ways  that  are  detrimental  to  themselves.    As  traditionally 
conceived,  maladjustment  is  associated  with  deviance  from  cultural 
norms --personal  dissatisfaction  and  self-rejection,  acknowledgment 
of  uncommon  symptoms  and  inappropriate  social  behavior  (Scott,  1958). 
The  findings  discussed  here  seem  to  suggest  that  those  people  who 
are  in  many  respects  least  deviant  by  the  usual  criterion  of  adjust- 
ment, may,  in  fact,  be  rather  maladjusted  individuals  (Cowen  and  Tongas, 
1959).     The  adaptations  adopted  by  high  NSA  subjects,  although  leading 
to  conformity  to  social  norms,  may  be  thought  of  as  maladaptive 
orientations  involving  the  avoidance  of  failure  and  punishment  which 
may  sometimes  result  in  unsatisfactory  solutions  of  problems  (Kenny, 
1956). 

Psychotherapy 

This  picture  of  approval  dependent  persons  as  maintaining 
defensive,  encapsulated  pictures  of  themselves  points  to  a  consid- 
eration of  psychotherapy  as  tending  to  create  for  such  individuals 
a  painful  conflict  between  a  strong  need  to  defend  and  maintain  their 
vulnerable  conceptions  of  themselves  and  the  necessity  of  discussing 
personal  feelings,   impulses,  and  problems  in  a  meaningful  way  as  a 
means  of  altering  disturbed  patterns  of  behavior.     It  has  been 
empirically  demonstrated  that  a  person  is  accessible  to  interpersonal 
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communication  as  the  result  of  a  balance  between  the  need  to  protect 
his  vulnerable  self-esteem    and  his  tendency  toward  social,  cognitive, 
and  emotional  self-expression  (Rickers-Ovisankina  and  Riesman,  1958)  . 

Since  psychotherapy  seems  to  pose  a  severe  threat  to  the  self- 
esteem  of  approval  motivated  individuals,  their  need  to  defend  a 
tenuous  self-concept  should  tend  to  result  in  strong  resistance 
toward  therapy  (Marlowe  and  Crowne,   1964).     Faced  with  the  prospect 
of  self -revelation,  and  the  threat  this  poses  to  his  defensive  self- 
image,  the  high  NSA  patient  may  convince  himself  that  therapy  is 
really  not  worthwhile  or  that  in  an  unrealistically  short  time  he 
has  actually  so  much  improved  that  he  has  accomplished  what  he  came 
for. 

Several  studies  have  substantiated  that  def ensiveness  predis- 
poses clients  to  terminate  individual  psychotherapy  prematurely 
(Hiler,   1959;  McNair,  Lorr,  and  Callan,  1963;  Taulbee,  1958). 
Garfield  and  Affleck  (1961)   found  that  therapists  express  extremely 
negative  feelings  toward  defensiveness  in  clients  and  the  latter 
may  also  affect  therapeutic  outcome  by  influencing  therapists' 
attitudes    and  the  tendency  to  prematurely  terminate  hostile  clients. 
Marlowe  and  Crowne  (1963)   found  that  as  established  by  therapists' 
ratings,  approval  dependent  persons  appear  to  be  more  defensive, 
to  be  judged  by  their  therapists  as  less  personally  liked,  less 
satisfied  with  progress  in  therapy  and  less  improved  in  treatment. 
They  failed  to  find  any  systematic  differences  in  type  and  severity 
of  diagnosis  between  high  and  low  NSA  patients.     It  thus  appears  that 
approval  motivated  individuals  do  not  terminate  therapy  earlier  as  a 
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result  of  progress  and  improvement;  rather,  their  early  termination 
takes  on  the  character  of  resistance  and  def ensiveness .     These  find- 
ings were  substantiated  by  Strickland  and  Crowne  (1963)  and  by  Lamb 
and  Fretz  (1964) . 

In  sum,  such  research  findings  are  consistent  with  the  concep- 
tualization of  the  approval  dependent  person  as  one  who  at  least  is 
partially  concerned  with  protecting  a  poor  and  vulnerable  self-image. 
For  such  people,  psychotherapy  poses  a  dilemma--to  give  up  a  defensive 
self-concept  or  to  reject  the  therapist.    Apparently  the  outcome  of 
such  an  avoidance  conflict  is  often  leaving  the  field  (Sullivan, 
Miller  and  Smelser,  1958). 

A  Statement  of  the  Problem  and  Hypotheses 

In  this  study  subjects  with  high  NSA  and  high  or  low  in  reported 

self-esteem  will  participate  in  what  is  considered  a  psychotherapy 

analogue,  where  they  will  receive  confirmation  or  disconf irmation  of 

negative  self-descriptions. 

Hypothesis  I:  Subjects  who  report  high  NSA  and  high 

SE  will  respond  to  confirmation  of 
negative  self -evaluative  statements 
with : 

1.  increased  def ens iveness 

2.  increased  reported  SE 

3.  an  unfavorable  attitude 
toward  E  . 

Hypothesis  II:  Subjects  who  report  high  NSA  and  low 

SE  will  respond  to  confirmation  of 
negative  self -evaluative  statements 
wi  th : 

1.  decreased  defensiveness 

2.  no  change  in  reported  SE 

3.  a  favorable  attitude  toward  E. 
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Hypothesis  III:  Subjects  who  report  high  NSA  and  high 

SE  will  respond  to  disconf irmation  of 
negative  self -evaluative  statements 
with : 

1.  decreased  def ensiveness 

2.  no  change  in  reported  SE 

3.  a  favorable  attitude  toward  E  . 

Hypothesis  IV:  Subjects  who  report  high  NSA  and  low 

SE  will  respond  to  disconf irmation  of 
negative  self-evaluative  statements 
with : 

1.  increased  defensiveness 

2.  an  increase  in  reported  SE 

3.  an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  E 

Hypothesis  V:  Subjects  who  report  high  NSA  and  high  SE 

will  respond  to  the  absence  of  either 
confirmation  or  disconf irmation  of  nega- 
tive self-evaluative  statements  with  no 
change  on  scores  measuring  any  of  the 
latter  three  variables. 


Hypothesis  VI:  Subjects  who  report  high  NSA  and  low  SE 

will  respond  to  the  absence  of  either 
confirmation  or  disconf irmation  of  nega- 
tive self-evaluative  statements  with  no 
change  on  scores  measuring  any  of  the 
latter  three  variables. 


Hypothesis  VII:  Subjects  who  report  high  NSA  and  high  SE 

will  respond  to  doing  a  filler  mathematical 
task  (rather  than  to  the  selection  of  nega- 
tive self-evaluative  statements)  with  no 
change  on  scores  measuring  any  of  the  latter 
three  variables. 


Hypothesis  VIII:        Subjects  who  report  high  NSA  and  low  SE 

will  respond  to  doing  a  filler  mathematical 
task  (rather  than  to  the  selection  of  nega- 
tive self-evaluative  statements)  with  no 
change  on  scores  measuring  any  of  the 
latter  three  variables. 


CHAPTER  II 
METHOD 
Subjects 

The  subjects  were  360  female  college  students  enrolled  at 
California  Lutheran  College,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College-Doheny  and 
Brentwood  campuses,  and  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College.  From 
this  group  80  were  selected  to  provide  the  desired  distribution  of 
scores.     These  subjects  were  assigned  to  one  of  four  conditions 
randomly.     To  control  for  experimenter  expectancy,  E  did  not  know 
to  which  SE  group  a  particular  subject  belonged  before  or  during 
the  experimental  procedure.     There  was  a  total  of  eight  groups  of 
ten  subjects  each.     Ten  subjects  who  reported  high  and  ten  who 
reported  low  SE  were  subjected  to  each  of  the  four  conditions. 

Materials 

Marlowe-Crowne  Social  Desirability  Scale 

The  independent  variable  of  need  for  social  approval  (NSA) 
was  measured  by  scores  on  the  MCSD.     This  proven  reliable  and  valid 
instrument  determines  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  agrees  with 
a  set  of  socially  desirable  self-descriptive  statements  and  disagrees 
with  socially  undesirable  descriptions  of  himself  (Crowne  and  Marlowe, 
1964).     Subjects  (Ss)  are  asked  to  respond  with  either  "true"  or 
"false"  to  33  test  items  which  are  defined  by  two  major  attributes: 
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First,  they  are  "good,"  culturally  sanctioned  things  to  say  about 
oneself;  and  second,  they  are  probably  untrue  of  most  people.  It 
is  composed  of  half  culturally  acceptable  but  probably  untrue  state- 
ments and  half  true  but  undesirable  statements,  thus  making  acquies- 
cence interpretations  of  obtained  scores  highly  improbable.  (See 
APPENDIX  A  for  scale  items . ) 

Rosenberg  Self-Esteem  Scale 

The  independent  variable  of  self-esteem  (SE)  was  measured  by 

scores  on  the  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem  Scale;  Ss  were  divided  into  two 

groups  reporting  either  high  or  low  SE.     Rosenberg  summarized  this 

scale  in  the  following  manner: 

This  scale  is  internally  reliable  and  unidimensional 
and  appears  to  have  face  validity.     If  the  scale 
actually  measures  self-esteem,  then  we  would  expect 
those  with  low  scores  to  appear  depressed  to  others, 
and  to  express  feelings  of  discontent  and  unhappiness, 
to  manifest  symptoms  of  ' neuroticism1  or  anxiety; 
to  hold  a  low  sociometric  status  in  the  group;  to 
be  described  as  commanding  less  respect  than  others 
and  to  feel  others  have  little  respect  for  them. 
The  evidence  supports  these  expectations  (1965, 
page  30) . 

When  presented  with  this  scale,  Ss  were  asked  to  circle  SA 
(Strongly  Agree) ,  A  (Agree) ,  D  (Disagree) ,  or  SD  (Strongly  Disagree) 
for  each  of  the  13  items  comprising  the  scale.     The  answers  are  scored 
on  a  five-point  scale,  with  values  ranging  from  4  through  0,  with  a 
score  of  2  if  S  fails  to  answer  an  item.     The  higher  the  score,  the 
higher  S's  self-esteem.     Thus,  a  score  of  52  would  indicate  the  highest 
SE  possible,  and  one  of  0  the  lowest  (see  APPENDIX  B  for  scale  items). 
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Self -Description  Inventory 

Changes  in  the  dependent  variable  of  defensiveness  were 
measured  by  scores  on  the  Unfavorable  Scale  (Uf)  of  the  Self- 
Description  Inventory  (SDI)   (Wahler,  1967b), in  both  SE  subject 
groups . 

This  scale  is  designed  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  Ss 
emphasize  favorable  and  unfavorable  attributes  in  self-description. 
A  nine-point  rating  scale  is  used  for  this  purpose  with  numerical 
values  ranging  from  0  to  8.    As  the  scale  values  increase,  the 
anchoring  phrases  denote  increasing  degrees  of  "how  much"  a  trait 
is  "like  me,"  from  "not  at  all  like  me"  to  "beyond  question  very 
much  like  me."    The  SDI  is  intended  to  measure  the  average  level 
of  ratings  chosen.     This  represents  the  extent  to  which  a  subject 
chooses  to  emphasize  or  de-emphasize  characteristics  denoted  by  the 
statements.     Although  two  separate  scores  may  be  obtained—the 
average  rating  given  to  statements  denoting  favorable  attributes, 
and  the  average  rating  given  to  statements  denoting  unfavorable 
attributes—only  the  latter  was     used  for  purposes  of  the  present 
study. 

Response  patterns  based  on  average  self-ratings  on  both 
Favorable  and  Unfavorable  Scales  were  found  to  have  very  high  split- 
half  reliabilities,  high  stability  over  a  one-week  interval,  and 
relatively  high  consistency  over  different  methods   (Wahler,  1967a). 

All  Ss  took  one  half  of  the  items  of  the  Uf  Scale,  or  31  out  of 
a  total  of  62,  before  they  were  subjected  to  a  particular  experimental 
condition.     The  second  31  items  were  administered  immediately  after 
(see  APPENDIX  C  for  scale  items). 
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Berger  Acceptance  of  Self  Scale 

Changes  in  the  dependent  variable  of  self-esteem  were  measured 
by  scores  of  both  SE  groups  on  the  Berger  Acceptance  of  Self  Scale. 
The  construction  of  scale  items  indicating  self-acceptance  were 
guided  by  the  following  definitions : 

The  self -accepting  person: 

1.  Relies  primarily  upon  internalized  values  and 
standards  rather  than  on  external  pressure  as 
a  guide  for  his  behavior. 

2.  Has  faith  in  his  capacity  to  cope  with  life. 

3.  Assumes  responsibility  for  and  accepts  the 
consequences  of  his  own  behavior. 

4.  Accepts  praise  or  criticism  from  others 
objectively. 

5.  Does  not  attempt  to  deny  or  distort  any 
feelings,  motives,  limitations,  abilities 
or  favorable  qualities  which  he  sees  in 
himself,  but  rather  accepts  all  without 
self-condemnation  (Berger,  1952). 

The  total  of  36  items  comprising  this  scale  is    scored  on  a 
five-point  rating  scale  with  numerical  values  ranging  from  1  to  5. 
As  the  numbers  increase,  the  anchoring  phrases  denote  increasing 
degrees  of  how  much  a  particular  statement  is  true  for  "me,"  from 
a  score  of  1  which  means  the  trait  is  "not  at  all  true  of  myself," 
to  a  score  of  5  which  means  "true  of  myself."    The  higher  the  score 
the  higher  the  reported  SE  with  90  being  the  highest  obtainable  scor 

All  Ss  took  one  half  of  18  of  the  total  36  items  prior  to  their 
participation  in  a  particular  experimental  condition.  The  second  18 
items  were  administered  immediately  thereafter.     (See  APPENDIX  D 


for  scale  items  .  ) 
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Relationship  Inventory 

Changes  in  the  dependent  variable  of  perception  of  E  will 
be  measured  by  scores  on  the  Relationship  Inventory,  Form  OS-F-64 
(Barrett-Leonard,  1964),  obtained  by  both  high  and  low  SE  groups. 

The  RI  consists  of  64  statements  which  were  initially  devised 
to  assess  patients'  perceptions  of  a  therapist  along  four  dimensions: 
a)  empathetic  understanding—the  extent  to  which  the  therapist  communi 
cates  immediate  understanding  and  awareness  of  his  patient;  b)  uncon- 
ditionally of  regard  —  the  composite  of  positive  and  negative  feelings 
displayed  by  the  therapist  for  his  patient;  c)  unconditionality  of 
response— the  constancy  of  affective  response,  or  its  lack,  regardless 
of  the  general  level  of  regard  expressed  by  the  therapist  for  his 
patient;  and    d)  congruency— the  extent  to  which  there  is  unity  in 
the  therapist's  covert  and  overt  feelings  for  his  patient.  The 
particular  form  of  the  RI  used  in  the  present  study  was  designed  to 
measure  one's  opinion  and  attitude  directed  to  a  female,  specifically. 

Each  item  in  the  RI  is  scored  according  to  a  six-point  scale 
in  which  a  value  of  6  means  strong  agreement  that  the  statement  is 
true  and  a  value  of  0  means  equally  strong  agreement  that  the  state- 
ment is  not  true.    Anchoring  phrases  range  from  "Yes,  I  strongly  feel 
that  it  is  true,"  to  "No,  I  strongly  feel  it  is  not  true."  According 
to  this  system,   the  higher  the  score  the  more  favorably  S  evaluates 
and  perceives  E  and  vice  versa. 

All  Ss  took  one  half  or  32  out  of  a  total  of  64  items  comprising 
the  RI  prior  to  their  participation  in  a  particular  experimental  condi 
tion  and  the  second  32  items  just  after.     (See  APPENDIX  E  for  scale 
items  . ) 
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Procedure 

Introduction 

After  subjects  had  been  selected,   they  were  contacted  by 
phone  or  mail  and  requested  to  meet  with  E  at  a  specified  time  and 
place.     This  appointment  generally  occurred  from  two  to  three  weeks 
after  S  had  returned  their  initial  questionnaire  booklet.     It  was 
usually  held  in  a  faculty  office  on  the  college  campus. 

When  Ss  kept  their  appointment  with  E,  they  were  first  asked  to 
complete  another  questionnaire  booklet,   this  time  containing  the  first 
half  of  the  questions  comprising  the  SDI-Uf,  the  Berger  Scale,  and  the 
RI.     These  scales  were  used  to  measure  changes  in  the  dependent  vari- 
ables of  def ensiveness ,  SE,  and  perception  of  E,  respectively. 

As  soon  as  Ss  had  completed  this  booklet  they  were  invited  to 
join  E  sitting  at  a  desk.     During  the  following  15-minute  face-to-face 
interview,  S's  biographical  data  were  noted ,  general  small  talk  was 
exchanged  between  S  and  E,  and  E  explained  the  bogus  purpose  of  the 
study..   Ss  were  told  by  E,  who  introduced  herself  as  a  psychologist, 
that  they  were  participating  in  a  research  study  investigating  the 
role  of  women  in  contemporary  society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  E  presented  each  subject 
with  a  list  of  30  statements,  asking  her  to  pick  10  out  of  the  30 
statements  which  she  felt  were  like  her.     Subjects  were  told  to  write 
the  numbers  of  the  statements  they  had  picked  on  a  slip  of  paper.  E 
did  not  mention  anything  about  the  negative  content  of  the  statements. 
This  list  was  in  actuality  30  MMPI  items  which  have  been  demonstrated 
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as  reliable  and  valid  indicators  of  negative  self -attributes . 
It  is  called  the  Un  Scale  (Wahler,  1967).     Although  E  watched  S 
as  she  completed  this  task  she  did  not  communicate  with  her  in  any 
way.     S  was  told  that  her  selections  would  be  discussed  later  if 
she  asked  questions  or  made  other  comments.     (See  APPENDIX  F.) 

All  Ss  were  subjected  to  the  same  procedure  exactly  as 
described  up  to  this  point,  except  for  the  20  Ss  who  were  assigned 
to  the  Control  Condition  IV.     The  latter  group  was  required  to  do 
simple  math  problems  rather  than  to  choose  from  a  list  of  negative 
self-descriptive  statements. 

After  having  selected  and  recorded  their  choice  of  statements, 
Ss  experienced  one  of  the  four  experimental  conditions  described 
below.     Twenty  subjects,  10  high  and  10  low  reported  SE,  participated 
in  each  of  the  four  conditions. 

Experimental  Conditions 

Condition  I:     Confirmation  of  Negative  Self -Referent  Statements. 

During  this  Condition,  Ss  were  asked  to  read  the  statements 
they  had  just  chosen  aloud  to  E  while  E  recorded  the  numbers. 
The  Ss'  test  booklets  were  in  plain  sight  in  front  of  E  and  S. 

Immediately  after  S  had  read  one  statement,  E  made  a  response 
indicating  her  agreement  with  S's  choice  as  an  accurate 
description.     She  thus  confirmed  S's  negative  self-evaluative 
statement.     E  varied  the  specific  content  of  her  response 
within  limits  which  always  permitted  her  comment  to  be 
overtly  confirming. 

Condition  II:     Disconf irmation  of  Negative  Self-Referent  Statements. 

During  this  Condition,  Ss  were  also  asked  to  read  their 
chosen  statements  aloud  to  E  while  E  recorded  the  numbers. 
The  Ss '   test  booklets  were  in  plain  sight  in  front  of  E 
and  S. 
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Condition  II:  (contd.) 

Immediately  after  S  had  read  one  statement ,  E  made  a  response 
indicating  her  disagreement  with  S's  choice  as  an  accurate 
self-description.     E  thus  disconfirmed  S's  negative  self- 
evaluative  statement.     Although  the  specific  content  of  E's 
comment  necessarily  varied,  the  disagreeing  message  in  her 
reply  was  constant. 

Condition  III:     No  Response  to  Negative  Self-Referent  Statements. 

The  initial  procedure  of  the  preceding  two  Conditions  remained 
in  effect  for  Condition  III:     i.e.,  Ss  were  asked  to  select 
and  record  10  out  of  30  statements  E  had  presented  them  with. 
However,  instead  of  either  confirming  or  dis confirming  Ss ' 
choice  of  statements,  during  this  Condition  E  made  no  comment 
to  Ss'  reading  the  statements.     E  refrained  from  communicating 
with  S  in  any  way;  she  just  recorded  the  particular  numbers 
a  subject  had  selected. 

The  results  of  this  Condition  provided  a  control  for  score 
differences  between  the  administration  of  the  first  and 
second  halves  of  each  questionnaire  which  might  merely  be 
representing  score  differences  resulting  from  the  act  of 
picking  10  from  a  list  of  30  negative  self-referent  state- 
ments.    The  results  of  Condition  III  thus  facilitate  inter- 
pretation of  the  findings  of  Conditions  I  and  II. 

Condition  IV:  Control. 

During  Control  Condition  IV,  Ss  were  not  presented  with  the 
list  of  negative  self-referent  statements  at  all.     They  were 
asked  instead  to  complete  a  series  of  arithmetic  problems 
taken  from  a  freshman  workbook.     This  task  was  introduced 
by  E  saying  that  this  was  another  type  of  question  she  was 
interested  in  investigating.     Ss  worked  singly  or  in  groups 
of  3  or  4.     E  was  always  present  but  made  no  comments  to  Ss. 
Subjects  worked  on  these  math  problems  for  approximately 
20  minutes,  which  was  the  same  length  of  time  required  by 
the  Ss  in  the  latter  three  Conditions  to  make  their  selection 
of  negative  self-descriptive  statements. 

The  results  of  this  Condition  provided  a  control  for  score 
differences  which  may  be  the  product  of  repeated  administra- 
tion of  the  tests  contained  in  the  second  booklet   (the  SDI- 
Uf,  Berger,  and  RI).     These  score  differences  resulting  from 
this  Control  Condition  affect  any  interpretation  of  differences 
found  in  Conditions  I  and  II. 
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Conclusion 

No  matter  in  which  of  the  latter  four  Conditions  a  subject  had 
participated,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  procedure  each  subject 
was  asked  to  complete  another  questionnaire  booklet  which  contained 
the  second  half  of  the  items  of  the  SDI-Uf,  Berger,  and  RI. 

When  the  total  45-minute  experimental  procedure  had  been  completed, 
the  real  purpose  of  the  study  was  explained  to  S.     E  requested  that  S 
not  discuss  either  the  purpose  or  procedure  of  the  study  with  anyone. 
Any  pertinent  comments  made  by  S  at  this  time  were  recorded. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 

Preliminary  Analyses 

Selection  of  Subjects  by  Marlowe-Crowne  Social  Desirability  Scale 
and  Rosenberg  Scale  of  Self-Esteem 

Subjects  were  selected  by  the  following  procedure:     first,  360 
questionnaire  booklets  consisting  of  the  Marlowe-Crowne  Social- 
Desirability  Scale  (MCSD) ,  the  K  Scale  of  the  MMPI  (which  was  not 
involved  in  statistical  analysis) ,  and  the  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem 
Scale  were  distributed  and  scored.     The  range  of  these  initial  NSA 
Scores  was  from  3  to  32.     The  range  of  the  initial  360  SE  Scores  was 
from  3  to  40. 

Secondly,   the  120  subjects  who  obtained  scores  in  the  top 
third  of  the  distribution  of  total  MCSD  scores  were  classified  as 
high  in  need  for  social  approval  and  retained  for  experimental 
purposes.     The  range  of  the  top  MCSD  Scores  was  from  17  to  27. 

Thirdly,  the  Rosenberg  Scale  scores  of  the  120  subjects  thus 
classified  as  high  in  need  for  social  approval  were  noted.     The  range 
of  self-esteem  scores  of  these  subjects  was  from  3  to  38. 

The  40  subjects  who  obtained  the  highest  scores  (the  top  third 
of  the  distribution  of  the  total  120  scores)  were  defined  as  reporting 
high  self-esteem.     The  range  of  high  self-esteem  scores  was  from 
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17  to  38.     The  40  subjects  who  obtained  the  lowest  scores  (the 
bottom  third  of  the  total  distribution)  were  defined  as  reporting 
low  self-esteem.     Subjects  who  received  SE  scores  which  comprised 
the  middle  third  of  the  total  distribution  of  SE  scores  were  not 
used  for  further  experimental  participation.     The  range  of  low  self- 
esteem  scores  was  from  3  to  12.     The  means  and  standard  deviations, 
both  high  and  low  self-esteem  scores  according  to  experimental 
conditions,  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  ROSENBERG  SELF-ESTEEM  SCORES 
ACCORDING  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITION  AND  SELF-ESTEEM  GROUP 

MEAN  STANDARD  DEVIATION 

Condition  Condition 

I  II        III      IV  I        II     III  IV 

High  SE  22.2  19.8  24.6  22.4  High  SE  6.5  2.0  4.5  3.6 
Low  SE  8.5     12.6     13.7     11.4        Low  SE         2.9    3.5     3.9  3.2 

Categorization  of  Subjects 
A  four  by  two  analysis  of  variance  (Hays,  1966)  was  done  com- 
paring the  mean  scores  on  the  Rosenberg  Scale  obtained  by  subjects 
defined  as  reporting  high  self-esteem  with  those  obtained  by  subjects 
defined  as  reporting  low  self-esteem,   in  order  to  determine  that  this 
differentiation  had  been  valid  for  all  experimental  conditions.  These 
results,  summarized  in  Table  2,  verified  that  the  magnitude  of  self- 
esteem  scores  used  as  distinguishing  criteria  did  significantly 
separate  into  two  distinct  groups   (p  <.01)  reporting  either  high 
or  low  self-esteem. 
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As  Table  2  further  indicates,  no  significant  differences  resulted 
from  a  comparison  of  high  with  low  self-esteem  scores  when  experimental 
condition  was  taken  into  account.     Scores  classified  as  indicating  a 
report  of  either  high  or  low  self-esteem  were  homogeneous  across  all 
experimental  conditions.     The  interaction  between  experimental  con- 
dition and  level  of  reported  self-esteem  was  also  not  significant. 

From  these  findings,  it  was  concluded  that  the  80  subjects 
finally  selected  for  experimental  participation  had  been  significantly 
differentiated  as  demonstrating  a  high  need  for  social  approval,  on 
the  basis  of  their  MCSD  score,  and  as  reporting  significantly  extreme 
levels  of  self-esteem,  high  or  low,  on  the  basis  of  their  Rosenberg 
Self-Esteem  Scale  score.     This  was  true  no  matter  to  which  experi- 
mental condition  a  subject  was  later  assigned. 

Table  2 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ROSENBERG  SELF-ESTEEM  SCALE  SCORES 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Conditions  (C) 

159.5 

3 

53.2 

3.40 

n.s . 

Self-Esteem  (SE) 

2289.8 

1 

2289.8 

146.50 

<.01 

C  X  SE 

106.5 

3 

35.5 

2.37 

n.s . 

Subtotal 

2555.8 

7 

Within 

1125.4 

72 

15.6 

Total 

3681.2 

79 

Main  Analyses 

Initial  Scores 

In  order  to  test  the  main  hypotheses,   it  was  first  necessary  to 
determine  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  initial  scores 
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on  the  Self-Description  Inventory,  Unfavorable  Scale  (SDI-Uf) ,  the 
Berger  Scale  of  Self-Esteem  (Berger) ,  and  the  Relationship  Inventory 
(RI)     for  all  subjects  across  experimental  conditions  to  which  they 
were  later  assigned.     Whether  or  not  the  two  self-esteem  groups 
obtained  similar  initial  scores  on  the  SDI-Uf  and  the  RI  was  also 
investigated.     It  was  expected  that  the  initial  scores  obtained  on 
the  Berger  Scale  would  differ  significantly  for  the  two  self-esteem 
groups . 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  initial  scores  of  high  and 
low  self-esteem  groups  for  each  experimental  condition  and  for  each 
questionnaire     is  shown  in  Table  3  below. 

Table  3 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  INITIAL  SCORES  FOR  FOUR  CONDITIONS 


MEAN  STANDARD  DEVIATION 


Condition 

SE 

SDI-Uf 

Berger 

RI 

SDI-Uf 

Berger 

RI 

I 

H 

106.2 

46.7 

114.1 

37.0 

5.0 

6.2 

L 

68.3 

40.0 

108.1 

26.5 

8.3 

8.9 

II 

H 

85.0 

44.0 

111.2 

29.9 

7.2 

5.4 

L 

80.9 

44.0 

109.5 

27.0 

3.6 

8.0 

III 

H 

103.1 

44.1 

112.6 

24.1 

6.9 

11.3 

L 

78.3 

43.6 

108.4 

24.5 

7.8 

6.9 

IV 

H 

113.8 

47.5 

115.6 

32.2 

8.3 

9.5 

L 

72.5 

41.7 

108.4 

24.2 

4.6 

9.5 

Three  four  by  two  analyses  of  variance  (Hays,  1966)  compared 
initial  scores  obtained  by  all  subjects  across  experimental  conditions 
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on  each  of  these  three  questionnaires  separately  in  order  to  test 
whether : 


1) 

initial  scores 

were  the  same  among  experimental  conditions 

2) 

initial  scores 

were  the  same  for  high  and  low  SE  groups 

3) 

there  was  any 

interaction  between  experimental  condition 

and  SE  group. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  are  shown  in  Tables  4  to  6. 

Table  4 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON  INITIAL  SDI-UF  SCORES 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Conditions  (C) 

1176. 

54 

3 

392. 

18 

.48 

n.  s . 

Self-Esteem  (SE) 

14607. 

01 

1 

14607. 

01 

17.97 

<.01 

C  X  SE 

4262. 

74 

3 

1420. 

91 

1.75 

n.s . 

Subtotal 

20046. 

29 

7 

Within 

58517. 

70 

72 

812. 

74 

Total 

78563. 

99 

79 

Table  5 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON  INITIAL  BERGER  SCALE  SCORES 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Conditions  (C) 

15.9 

3 

5.30 

.12 

n.s . 

Self-Esteem  (SE) 

211.25 

1 

211.25 

4.74 

<.01 

C  X  SE 

182.65 

3 

60.88 

1.37 

n.s. 

Subtotal 

409.80 

7 

Within 

3206.00 

72 

44.53 

Total 


3615.80  79 
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Table  6 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON  INITIAL  RELATIONSHIP 

INVENTORY 

SCORES 

Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Conditions  (C) 
Self-Esteem  (SE) 
C  X  SE 

33.64 
456.01 
85.84 

3 
1 

3 

11.21 
456.01 
28.61 

.16 
6.44 
.40 

n.s . 

.01 
n.s. 

Subtotal 
Within 

575.49 
5097.50 

7 
72 

70.80 

Total 

5672.99 

79 

As  Tables  4  to  6  indicate,  initial  scores  on  the  SDI-Uf,  Berger 
Scale,  and  Relationship  Inventory  were  the  same  among  the  four 
experimental  conditions.     Thus,  initial  scores  may  be  considered 
homogeneous  for  purposes  of  further  analyses.     If  significant  differ- 
ences are  subsequently  found  to  result  from  a  comparison  of  pre-  with 
post-experimental  scores,  we  are  able  to  exclude  uncontrolled  variation 
in  the  way  subjects  in  each  condition  respond  to  these  questionnaires 
at  the  very  onset  as  a  causative  factor. 

It  was  also  found  that  subjects  reporting  high  self-esteem  obtain 
initial  scores  significantly  different  from  subjects  reporting  low  self- 
esteem  on  every  one  of  the  questionnaires  considered  (p  <.01) .  These 
results  are  expected  and  provide  verification  that  criteria  used  to 
distinguish  subjects  into  two  self-esteem  groups  may  be  demonstrated 
by  significantly  different  initial  scores  on  measures  of  defensiveness 
(SDI-Uf),  and  of  perception  of  E  (RI) ,  as  well  as  on  the  measure  of 
self-esteem  (Berger) . 
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The  results  of  these  analyses  indicate  that  the  interaction 
between  a  subject's  reported  level  of  self-esteem  and  their  later 
experimental  condition  did  not  significantly  affect  initial  scores 
on  any  of  the  three  questionnaires  considered.     Subjects  who  reported 
high  or  low  self-esteem  initially  responded  similarly  no  matter  to 
which  experimental  condition  they  were  later  assigned. 

In  sum,  the  initial  scores  of  all  subjects  on  measures  of 
defensiveness  (SDI-Uf),  self-esteem  (Berger),  and  perception  of  E 
(Relationship  Inventory)  were  similar  across  experimental  conditions. 
However,  subjects  classified  as  reporting  high  self-esteem  obtained 
significantly  different  initial  scores  compared  to  subjects  classified 
as  reporting  low  self-esteem  on  each  of  the  three  questionnaires. 

Difference  Scores  Comparing  Conditions 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  each  experimental  condition, 
difference  scores  were  obtained  by  subtracting  each  subject's  initial 
score  from  her  second  score  after  experimental  participation  on  the 
SDI-Uf,  Berger,  and  RI.     (Difference  scores  may  be  found  in  Appendix 
G.  )    A  positive  difference  score  indicates  an  increase  in  the  measured 
variable,  i.e.,  increased  defensiveness,  increased  self-esteem,  or  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  E.     A  negative  score  indicates  a 
decrease. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  difference  scores  on  each 
of  the  questionnaires  are  shown  in  Table  7.     Separate  T-tests  (Hays,  1966) 
were  used  to  determine  whether  pre-  and  post-experimental  scores  were 
significantly  different  on  each  questionnaire.     A  difference  at  the  .01 
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level  of  significance  is  indicated  by  **,  and  one  at  the  .05  level 
of  significance  is  indicated  by  *. 

Table  7 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  DIFFERENCE  SCORES  ACCORDING 
TO  EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITION  AND  SELF-ESTEEM  GROUP 


MEAN  STANDARD  DEVIATION 


Condition 

SE 

SDI-Uf 

Berger 

RI 

SDI-Uf 

Berger 

RI 

I 

H 

-18.7** 

-5.2** 

-5.1 

15.8 

4.5 

9.5 

L 

-13.3 

-7.3** 

-1.6 

24.0 

7.3 

8.1 

II 

H 

-24.5** 

-7.4** 

-3.1 

16.7 

6.0 

6.9 

L 

-27.0** 

-6.5** 

-6.0* 

19.0 

7.2 

7.3  ' 

III 

H 

-24.7** 

-4.7 

-3.9 

13.8 

9.6 

9.4 

L 

-13.2 

-5.6 

-2.0 

25.7 

8.0 

8.2 

IV 

H 

-22.9** 

-7.3** 

-3.4 

20.9 

6.6 

6.3 

L 

-14.7 

-5.8** 

-1.0 

24.6 

4.4 

6.1 

To  discuss 

and  summarize  the 

findings 

shown  in 

Table  7, 

it  was 

found  that: 


1.  In  Condition  I  (Confirmation  of  Negative  Self -Referent  Statements), 
the  high  SE  group  significantly  decreased  their  def ensiveness  and  their 
reported-  self-esteem  (p  <.01).     Although  their  perception  of  E  became 
more  negative,  this  change  was  not  significant. 

Hypothesis  I  stated  that  in  Condition  I     the  high  SE  group  would 
increase  their  def ensiveness ,   increase  their  reported  self-esteem,  and 
develop  a  more  negative  attitude  toward  E.     Hypothesis  I  thus  cannot 
be  confirmed. 

2.  In  Condition  I,  the  low  SE  group  significantly  decreased  only  their 
reported  self-esteem  (p  <.01).     These  subjects  decreased  their  defensive 
ness  and  perceived  E  more  negatively  but  these  latter  differences  were 
not  significant. 

Hypothesis  II  stated  that  in  Condition  I  the  low  SE  group  would 
decrease  their  def ensiveness ,  not  significantly  change  their  reported 
self-esteem,  and  develop  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  E.  Hypoth- 
esis II  thus  cannot-  be  confirmed. 

3.  In  Condition  II  (Disconf irmation  of  Negative  Self-Referent  Statement 
the  high  SE  group  significantly  decreased  both  their  def ensiveness  and 
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their  reported  self-esteem  (p<.01).     Although  their  attitude  toward 
E  became  more  negative,   this  change  was  not  significant. 

Hypothesis  III  stated  that  in  Condition  II     the  high  SE  group 
would  decrease  their  defensiveness,  not  change  their  reported  self- 
esteem,  and  develop  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  E.     Only  that 
part  of  Hypothesis  III  concerned  with  a  decrease  in  defensiveness 
may  thus  be  confirmed. 

4.  In  Condition  II,  the  low  SE  group  significantly  decreased  their 
defensiveness  and  their  reported  self-esteem  (p<.01).    Their  percep- 
tion of  E  also  became  significantly  more  negative  (p<.05). 

Hypothesis  IV  stated  that  in  Condition  II.   the  low  SE  group  would 
increase  their  defensiveness,  increase  their  reported  self-esteem,  and 
develop  a  more  negative  attitude  toward  E.     Although  attitude  toward 
E  became  more  negative,   this  change  was  not  significant.  Thus, 
Hypothesis  IV  cannot  be  confirmed. 

5.  In  Condition  III  (No  Response  from  E) ,  the  high  SE  group  signifi- 
cantly decreased  their  defensiveness  (p<,.01).     Their  self-esteem 
decreased  and  their  perception  of  E  became  more  negative  but  these 
changes  were  not  significant. 

Hypothesis  V  stated  that  in  Condition  III    the  scores  of  the  high 
SE  group  would  not  change  significantly  on  any  of  the  measured  variables 
and  thus  cannot  be  confirmed. 

6.  In  Condition  III,  the  low  self-esteem  group  did  not  significantly 
change  their  scores  although  measures  on  all  three  variables  showed  a 
decreasing  trend. 

Hypothesis  VI  stated  that  in  Condition  III    the  scores  of  the  low 
SE  group  would  not  change  significantly  and  may  thus  be  confirmed. 

7.  In  Condition  IV  (Subjects  did  math  problems  with  no  exposure  to 
negative  self-referent  statements  nor  any  response  from  E) ,  the  high 
SE  group  significantly  decreased  both  their  defensiveness  and  their 
reported  self-esteem  (p  <^.01).     Although  their  attitude  toward  E 
became  more  negative,   this  change  was  not  significant. 

Hypothesis  VII  stated  that  in  Condition  IV    the  high  SE  group  would 
not  significantly  change  their  scores  on  any  of  the  measured  variables. 
Thus,  only  that  part  of  Hypothesis  VII  concerned  with  the  absence  of 
significant  change  in  perception  of  E  may  be  confirmed. 

8.  -   In  Condition  IV,  the  low  SE  group  significantly  decreased  only 
their  reported  self-esteem  (p<.01).     The  decrease  in  their  defensiveness 
and  their  more  negative  attitude  toward  E  was  not  significant. 

Hypothesis  VIII  stated  that  in  Condition  IV     the  low  SE  group  would 
not  significantly  change  their  responses  on  any  of  the  measured  variables. 
Thus,  that  part  of  Hypothesis  VIII  concerned  with  the  absence  of  signifi- 
cant change  on  measures  of  defensiveness  and  perception  of  E  may  be 
confirmed . 
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The  relationship  between  these  findings  and  experimental  hypoth- 
eses is  presented  graphically  in  Table  8  below. 

Table  8 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  OBSERVED  RESULTS  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  HYPOTHESES 


HIGH 

SE  GROUP 

LOW 

SE 

GROUP 

Condition 

I  (Confirma.) 

SDI 

T 

-Uf 
\'y 

Berger 

RI 
1  -  1 

SDI 

-Uf 

1 
1 

Berger 
0  v 

RI 

t  : 

II  (Discon.) 

\!' 

1 

o  ^ 

t 

1 

1 

T 

i  i 

Ill  (No  R) 

0 

>*✓ 

0*  J, 

o*  i 

0* 

1 

( 

0 

IV  (Math) 

0 

o  ! 

0*  ! 

0* 

1 
1 

0 

o*  • 

Direction  of  change  predicted  (0  =  no  change) 
4 —     Direction  of  change  found  (p  <^.01  unless  otherwise  noted) 
*    Not  significant 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Difference  Scores 

Three  four  by  two  analyses  of  variance  (Hays,  1966)  were  done  to 
determine  if  the  magnitude  of  pre-  minus  post-experimental  score  differ- 
ences was  significantly  different,  comparing  the  four  Conditions  and 
the  two  SE  groups.     The  results  of  each  questionnaire  were  considered 
separately.     These  analyses  are  summarized  in  Tables  9  to  11. 

Table  9 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON  DIFFERENCE  SCORES  ON  SDI-UF 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Conditions  (C) 

8480.85 

3 

2826.95 

6.72 

.01 

Self-Esteem  (SE) 

8.45 

1 

8.45 

.02 

n.s. 

C  X  SE 

1166.05 

3 

388.68 

.92 

n.s. 

Subtotal 

9655.35 

7 

Within 

30277.40 

72 

420.52 

Total 

39932.75 

79 
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Table  10 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON  DIFFERENCE  SCORES  ON  BERGER  SCALE 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Conditions  (C) 

35.75 

3 

11.92 

.25 

n.s. 

Self-Esteem  (SE) 

.45 

1 

.45 

.01 

n.s. 

C  X  SE 

40.95 

3 

13.65 

.29 

n.s . 

Subtotal 

77.15 

7 

Within 

3422.80 

72 

47.54 

Total 

3499.95 

79 

Table  11 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 

ON  DIFFERENCE  SCORES  ON  RELATIONSHIP 

INVENTORY 

Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Conditions  (C) 

57.84 

3 

19.28 

.31 

n.s. 

Self-Esteem  (SE) 

30.01 

1 

30.01 

.49 

n.s. 

C  X  SE 

120.14 

3 

40.05 

.66 

n.s. 

Subtotal 

207.99 

7 

Within 

4436.50 

72 

61.62 

Total 

4644.49 

79 

As  Table  8  indicates,  the  particular  Condition  (I,  II,  III,  or  IV) 
to  which  a  subject  belonged  significantly  affected  the  magnitude  of  score 
decreases  in  the  case  of  the  SDI-Uf  questionnaire  (p  <.01).    A  multiple 
comparisons  test  (Scheffe's  S-Method  of  Multiple  Comparison)  was  done 
comparing  the  mean  difference  score  on  the  SDI-Uf  resulting  from  each 
Condition,  with  the  finding  that  the  magnitude  of  the  decreased  defen- 
siveness  shown  by  both  SE  groups  in  Condition  II  (Disconf irmation  of 
Negative  Self-Referent  Statements)  was  significantly  greater  than  that 
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demonstrated  by  all  subjects  comprising  any  of  the  other  three 
Conditions  (p  <..01).     Thus,  a  disconf irmation  of  negative  self -referent 
statements  results  in  a  decrease  in  def ensiveness  of  a  significantly 
greater  magnitude  than  that  resulting  from  a  confirmation  of  negative 
•self-referent  statements     (Condition  I),  no  responses  from  E  (Condition 
III)  or  doing  math  problems  (Condition  IV).    A  comparison  of  the 
decreased  def ensiveness  resulting  from  Conditions  I,  III  and  IV  with 
each  other  failed  to  reveal  any  significant  discrepancy.     This  finding 
is  independent  of  reported  level  of  self-esteem;  it  is  in  the  predicted 
direction  for  the  high  SE  group  (Hypothesis  III) ,  but  not  for  the  low 
SE  group,  for  whom  an  increase  in  def ensiveness  had  been  predicted 
(Hypothesis  IV).     The  fact  that  a  significant  decrease  in  def ensiveness 
was  also  shown  by  the  two  high  SE  groups  in  both  Control  Conditions  III 
and  IV,  however,  prevents  the  significantly  greatest  decreased  defensive- 
ness  of  the  high  SE  group  in  Condition  II  from  being  a  viable  finding. 

The  findings  summarized  by  Tables  9  and  10  indicate  that  the  magnitude 
of  score  differences  on  the  Berger  Scale  and  Relationship  Inventory  was  not 
significantly  different  among  the  four  experimental  Conditions. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  level  of  reported  self-esteem,  either  high 
or  low,  did  not  significantly  affect  the  magnitude  of  score  changes  on  any 
of  the  three  questionnaires;  the  score  changes  shown  by  both  SE  groups 
may  be  considered  homogeneous.     The  interaction  between  a  subject's 
experimental  Condition  and  her  reported  level  of  self-esteem  likewise 
did  not  result  in  difference  scores  of  a  significantly  variant  magnitude' 
on  any  of  the  questionnaires. 
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Summary  of  Results 

Preliminary  Analysis 

Selection  of  Subjects  by  the  Marlowe-Crowne  Social  Desirability  Scale 
and  the  Rosenberg  Scale  of  Self-Esteem 

A  frequency  distribution  of  the  scores  of  360  subjects  on  the  MCSD 
Inventory  was  used  to  determine  those  120  respondents  who  obtained  scores 
in  the  top  third  of  the  distribution.     These  subjects  were  selected  as 
demonstrating  a  high  need  for  social  approval  and  retained  for  further 
experimental  participation. 

The  scores  of  these  120  subjects  on  the  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem 
Scale  were  analyzed  to  distinguish  respondents  whose  scores  fell  in 
either  the  top  or  bottom  third  of  the  distribution  of  these  120  scores. 
These  subjects  were  then  classified  as  reporting  either  a  high  or  low 
level  of  self-esteem,  respectively,  for  a  total  of  80  experimental 
subjects . 

Categorization  of  Subjects 

A  four  by  two  analysis  of  variance  indicated  that  the  range  of  scores 
on  the  Rosenberg  Scale  used  to  distinguish  subjects  into  two  groups 
reporting  either  high  or  low  self-esteem  did  actually  result  in  two 
significantly  different  subject  groups  (p  <.01). 

It  was  thus  concluded  that  the  80  subjects  finally  selected  for 
experimental  participation  had  been  successfully  differentiated  on  the 
basis  of  their  scores  on  the  MCSD  and  on  the  Rosenberg  Scale  as  demon- 
strating a  high  need  for  social  approval  (NSA)  and  a  high  or  low  level  • 
of  self-esteem,  respectively.     This  was  true  no  matter  to  which  experi- 
mental condition  a  subject  was  subsequently  assigned. 
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Main  Analysis 

Initial  Scores 

In  order  to  be  able  to  test  the  main  experimental  hypotheses, 
a  four  by  two  analysis  of  variance  was  done  comparing  the  initial 
scores  obtained  by  the  subjects  comprising  each  experimental  condition 
for  each  of  the  three  questionnaires,  the  SDI-Uf  (measuring  defensiveness) ; 
the  Berger  Scale  (measuring  self-esteem) ;  and  the  Relationship  Inventory 
(measuring  perception  of  E)  separately.     It  was  found  that  the  initial 
scores  of  all  subjects  comprising  each  condition  were  homogeneous  for 
each  of  the  three  questionnaires.     Thus,  the  difference  in  scores  on 
these  questionnaires  observed  after  experimental  manipulation  was  not 
due  to  uncontrolled  variation  in  the  initial  responses  of  subjects 
comprising  any  experimental  condition  for  any  of  the  questionnaires. 

This  analysis  of  initial  scores  did  reveal  that  subjects  classified 
as  reporting  a  high  level  of  self-esteem  initially  responded  significantly 
differently  from  subjects  classified  as  reporting  a  low  level  of  self- 
esteem,  no  matter  which  questionnaires  was  being  considered  (p^.01). 
This  finding  would  be  expected  on  the  Berger  Scale,  which  measures  self- 
esteem,  but  subjects'  reported  level  of  self-esteem  was  also  found  to 
significantly  affect  initial  scores  on  the  SDI-Uf    and  RI.     The  inter- 
action between  the  experimental  condition  and  reported  level  of  self- 
esteem  did  not  significantly  affect  her  initial  responses  to  any  of  the 
three  questionnaires. 

Difference  Scores  Comparing  Conditions 

In  order  to  measure  the  effect  of  experimental  manipulation,  difference 
scores  were  obtained  by  subtracting  each  subject's  first  score  from  her 
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second  score  on  the  SDI-Uf,  Berger,  and  RI,  separately  for  each 
experimental  Condition. 

T-tests  were  done  to  determine  if  difference  scores  on  each 
questionnaire  were  significant,  considering  the  results  of  high  and 
low  SE  groups  separately.     It  was  found  that: 

1.  In  Condition  I  (Confirmation  of  Negative  Self -Referent  Statements), 
the  high  SE  group  significantly  decreased  their  defensiveness  and  their 
reported  level  of  self-esteem  (p  <  .01).     The  more  negative  perception  of 
E  shown  by  both  SE  groups  was  not  significant. 

Hypothesis  I,  which  predicted  that  the  high  SE  group  would  increase 
both  their  defensiveness  and  their  reported  SE,  could  thus  not  be  confirmed. 

In  Condition  I,  the  low  SE  group  significantly  decreased  only  their 
reported  level  of  self-esteem  (p  <  .01). 

Hypothesis  II,  which  predicted  that  the  low  SE  group  would  not  change 
their  reported  level  of  self-esteem,  could  thus  not  be  confirmed. 

2.  In  Condition  II  (Disconf irmation  of  Negative  Self-Referent  Statements), 
both  high  and  low  SE  groups  significantly  decreased  both  their  defensiveness 
and  their  reported  level  of  self-esteem  (p  <  .01).     The  low  SE  group 
developed  a  more  negative  attitude  toward  E  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

That  part  of  Hypothesis  III  which  predicted  a  significant  decrease  in 
the  defensiveness  shown  by  the  high  SE  group  may  thus  be  confirmed.  However, 
the  prediction  that  this  group  would  not  change  their  reported  level  of 
self-esteem  was  not  borne  out  by  results. 

Hypothesis  IV,  which  predicted  that  the  low  SE  group  would  increase 
their  defensiveness  and  their  reported  self-esteem,  could  thus  not  be 
confirmed. 

3.  In  Condition  III  (No  Response  from  E  to  Subjects'  Selection  of  Negative 
Self-Referent  Statements),  the  high  SE  group  significantly  decreased  their 
defensiveness   (p  <  .01). 

Hypothesis  V,  which  predicted  that  the  scores  of  the  high  SE  group 
would  not  change  significantly  as  a  result  of  this  condition,  could  not 
be  confirmed. 

In  Condition  III,  the  low  SE  group  did  not  significantly  change  their 
scores  on  any  of  the  three,  questionnaires ,  thus  confirming  Hypothesis  VI. 

4.  In  Condition  IV  (Subjects  Do  Math  Problems  with  No  Exposure  to  Negative 
Self-Referent  Statements  Nor  Any  Response  from  E) ,  the  hypothesis  that  the 
high  SE  group  would  not  significantly  change  on  any  of  the  three  measures 
could  be  confirmed  only  with  respect  to  perception  of  E. 

In  Condition  IV,  the  low  SE  group  significantly  decreased  their 
reported  level  of  SE  (p  <  .01). 
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Hypothesis  VIII,  which  predicted  that  the  scores  of  the  low  SE 
group  would  not  change  significantly  on  any  of  the  three  measures, 
could  be  confirmed  only  with  respect  to  def ensiveness  and  perception 
of  E. 

Although  the  relationship  between  the  difference  scores  resulting 
from  the  two  experimental  Conditions   (I  and  II)  to  those  resulting 
from  the  two  control  Conditions  (III  and  IV)  will  be  discussed  further 
in  the  sections  to  follow,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  significant 
findings  of  the  control  conditions  negate  corresponding  significant 
findings  of  the  experimental  conditions.     The  only  result  which  is  not 
so  negated  is  the  decreased  def ensiveness  shown  by  the  low  SE  group  in 
Condition  II.     However,  the  direction  of  this  change  is  contrary  to  the 
increase  in  defensiveness  hypothesized. 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Difference  Scores 

A  four  by  two  analysis  of  variance  was  done  comparing  the  magnitude 
of  score  changes  among  the  four  conditions  to  determine  any  significant 
differences  among  them.     The  results  of  each  questionnaire  were  con- 
sidered separately.     It  was  found  that  the  particular  condition  to  which 
a  subject  belonged  significantly  affected  responses  on  the  SDI-Uf,  but 
not  on  either  the  Berger  Scale  or  RI  (p  <  .01).     Level  of  reported  self- 
esteem  consistently  failed  to  be  a  significant  variable. 

The  results  of  a  multiple  comparisons  test  revealed  that  both  SE 
groups  comprising  Condition  II  significantly  decreased  their  defensiveness 
compared  to  the  subjects  of  Conditions  I,  III,  and  IV,  and  that  defensive 
scores  of  the  three  conditions  did  not  significantly  differ  from  each 
other.     Thus,  a  disconf irmation  of  negative  self-referent  statements 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  defensiveness  of  a  significantly  greater 
magnitude  than  that  resulting  from  a  confirmation  of  negative  self- 
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referent  statements,  no  response  from  E,  or  doing  math  problems. 

This  finding  was  independent  of  reported  level  of  self-esteem. 

Such  results  are  in  the  predicted  direction  for  the  high    but  not 

for  the  low  SE  group,  for  whom  an  increase  in  defensiveness  has 

been  hypothesized  to  result  from  Condition  II.     The  finding  of  a 

significant  decrease  in  defensiveness  for  the  high  SE  group  in  the 

two  Control  Conditions  (III  and  IV),  however,  prevents  this  distinction 

of  the  high  SE  group  in  Condition  II  from  being  viable. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  magnitude  of  score  differences  on  the 
Berger  Scale  and  the  Relationship  Inventory  was  not  different  among 
the  four  conditions.     The  level  of  reported  self-esteem  did  not  signif- 
icantly affect  the  magnitude  of  score  changes  on  any  of  the  three 
ques  tionnaires . 

The  analysis  of  variance  of  difference  scores  also  revealed  that 
the  interaction  between  experimental  condition  and  reported  level  of 
self-esteem  did  not  result  in  difference  scores  of  a  significantly 
variant  magnitude  on  any  of  the  three  questionnaires  under  consideration. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION 

In  this  chapter  the  implications  of  the  results  will  be  discussed 
first  followed  by  an  evaluation  of  the  conditions  which  produced  these 
results. 

Confirmation  of  Negative  Self-Referent  Statements  (Condition  I) 

Results  indicate  that  Ss  with  high  NSA  will  significantly  decrease 
their  def ensiveness  and  their  reported  level  of  self-esteem  (p<.01)  and 
form  a  more,  though  not  significant,  negative  impression  of  E,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  initially  categorized  as  reporting  a  high  or  low  level 
of  self-esteem,  when  E  confirms  the  negative  statements  they  make  about 
themselves . 

The  decreased  defensiveness  of  high  NSA,  high  SE  Ss  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesized  increase;  previous  work  had  indicated  that  the  strong  self- 
protective  defenses  of  such  individuals  would  be  stimulated  by  the  procedure 
of  Condition  I  (Crowne  and  Marlowe,  1964).     The  decreased  defensiveness 
shown  by  all  Ss  may  be  explained  as  a  function  of  their  high  NSA,  prompting 
strong  sensitivity  to  social  cues,  as  well  as  a  need  to  conform  to  socially 
acceptable  standards  of  behavior.     Subjects  may  have  been  aware  that 
psychologists  and  psychology  tests  evaluate  defensiveness  negatively, 
and  thus  to  decrease  one's  defensiveness  and  become  more  self-disclosing 
to  E    becomes  the  "appropriate"  thing  to  do  in  the  context  of  this 
particular  situation.     Focusing  on  this  aspect  of  tbeir  task  would  also 
facilitate  denial  of  the  critical  aspect  of  their  interaction  with  E, 
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enabling  Ss  to  avoid  having  to  cope  with  threats  to  their  vulnerable 
self-esteem  or  Ss  might  have  denied  that  the  statements  they  were 
asked  to  read  were  personal,  or  negative,  feeling  instead  that  their 
task  was  merely  an  intellectual  exercise  for  which  they  were  receiving 
course  credit,  with  the  result  that  they  felt  no  need  to  become  more 
defensive . 

Decreased  def ensiveness  had  been  hypothesized  for  low  SE  Ss , 
reasoning  that  high  NSA,  low  SE  Ss  would  be  less  reliant  on  defensive- 
ness  maneuvers  for  protection  against  E's  confirmation  of  their  negative 
self-evaluation,  and  this  was  found. 

Reported  level  of  self-esteem  was  found  to  significantly  decrease 
(P  <.01)  for  subjects  who  initially  reported  both  high  and  low  levels 
of  self-esteem  when  E  agreed  with  the  negative  statements  they  made. 
This  finding  is  contrary  to  Hypothesis  I,  which  stated  that  Ss  with 
high  NSA  and  high  SE  would  increase  reported  SE  in  Condition  I;  and, 
also  Hypothesis  II,  which  stated  that  Ss  with  high  NSA  and  low  SE 
would  not  change  reported  level  of  SE  in  Condition  I.     Perhaps  the 
experience  of  receiving  negative  feedback  about  themselves  strongly 
reinforced  the  already  poor  self-concept  of  the  low  SE  group,  thus 
affecting  their  reported  SE  more  negatively  than  anticipated.  The 
finding  of  decreased  self-esteem  may  serve,  at  least  partially,  as 
evidence  of  high  NSA  subjects'   inability  to  distance  themselves  from 
the  experimental  procedure  and  a  strong  vulnerability  to  negative  self- 
evaluation  reinforced  by  another's  agreement. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  that  self-evaluation,  particularly  for 
these  Ss  who  have  demonstrated  their  strong  need  for  the  approval  of 
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others,  would  be  very  vulnerable  to  the  critical  nature  of  this 
experimental  condition.     Results  of  pre-experimental  scores  indicate 
that  initial  SE  level  significantly  affects  responses  on  measures  of 
defensiveness  and  perception  of  E,  thus  suggesting  that  such  self- 
evaluation  has  a  far-reaching  influence,  initially.     Following  this 
line  of  reasoning,  the  experimental  procedure  of  Condition  I,  which 
so  directly  attacks  one's  SE,  would  almost  have  to  result  in  lowered 
scores  on  this  variable.     Even  if  Ss  did  not  actually  evaluate  them- 
selves more  negatively  after  experimental  procedure,  their  need  to  con- 
form to  E's  expressed  poor  opinion  of  them  might  prompt  them  to  lower 
their  scores. 

Results  of  Condition  I  also  indicate  that  all  Ss,  regardless  of 
their  SE  classification,  developed  a  more  negative,  though  not  signif- 
icant, attitude  toward  E.     Hypothesis  I  predicted  that  high  NSA,  high 
SE  would  develop  a  more  unfavorable  attitude  toward  E,  and  Hypothesis 
II  predicted  that  high  NSA,  low  SE  would  develop  a  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  E.     The  consistent  devaluation  of  E  may  have  been  caused  by  many 
factors:     for  example,  E  had  asked  S  to  do  the  tedious  task  of  completing 
the  three  questionnaires  the  first  time;  she  then  requested  S  to  choose 
10  out  of  30  entirely  self-critical  statements  to  describe  herself; 
after  choosing,  S  was  asked  to  read  the  statements  aloud  to  E,  often 
with  considerable  embarrassment;  E  then  confirmed  the  negative  things 
S  said  about  herself,  possibly  causing  S  to  feel  that  aspects  of  her 
personality  were  indeed  negative,  since  E,  who  not  only  was  a  psychologist, 
but  who  also  had  the  results  of  extensive  tests  to  support  her  confirmation; 
and  then,   finally,   S  is  asked  to  complete  another  series  of  similarly 
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tedious  personality  questionnaires.     With  these  considerations 
foremost,  the  finding  of  an  increased  negative  attitude  toward  E 
becomes  understandable,  if  not  plausible.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Ss  involved  in  all  conditions  of  the  study  developed  a  more 
negative  attitude  toward  E,  thus  suggesting  that  some  general  aspect 
of  the  experimental  procedure  such  as  completing  pre-experimental 
questionnaires  may  have  aroused  such  feelings. 

The  characteristic  of  high  NSA  people  to  deny  and  mask  any 
hostile  feelings  may  also  account  for  the  consistent  finding  of  a 
more  negative  attitude  toward  E.     Perhaps  the  experimental  procedure 
aroused  hostility  in  Ss.     This,  combined  with  evidence  of  decreased 
defensiveness ,  suggests  that  Ss  expressed  their  hostility  in  terms  of 
a  devaluation  of  E.     Consistent  with  this  reasoning  is  the  finding 
that  high  NSA  people  tend  to  feel  more  hostility  toward  authority 
figures,  the  experimenter,  than  to  their  peers  or  to  an  assigned  task. 
Disconf irmation  of  Negative  Self -Referent  Statements  (Condition  II) 

Results  indicate  that  Ss  with  high  NSA  will  significantly  (p<,01) 
decrease  their  defensiveness  and  their  reported  level  of  self-esteem, 
and  form  a  more,  though  not  significant,  negative  impression  of  E 
no  matter  whether  they  are  categorized  as  reporting  an  initial  high  or 
low  level  of  self-esteem    when  E  disagrees  with  the  negative  statements 
they  make  about  themselves. 

The  finding  of  decreased  defensiveness  had  been  hypothesized  to 
result  from  Condition  II  for  the  high  SE  group  on  the  basis  of  findings 
that  such  people  are  more  affected  by  complimentary    rather  than 
critical  feedback  about  themselves,  and  that  they  are  more  likely  to 
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disclose  personal  information  to  someone  who  appeared  to  approve 
rather  than  to  disapprove  of  them  (Secord  and  Backman,  1961) . 

On  the  other  hand,   it  had  been  hypothesized  that  the  low  SE 
group  would  become  more  defensive  when  E  disconfirmed  negative  self- 
evaluating  statements  on  the  grounds  that  these  Ss  would  tend  to  dis- 
trust E's  expressed  favorable  opinion  of  them  since  it  was  contrary 
to  the  negative  self-evaluations  they  admitted  to  themselves,  and 
which  they  may  have  assumed  had  been  obvious  on  the  psychological 
tests  which  E  had  at  her  disposal.     These  girls  may  thus  have  inferred 
that  E's  disconf irmation  was  not  sincere.     The  findings  that  the  low 
SE  group  became  significantly  less  defensive  may  be  related  to  the 
high  NSA  of  these  Ss ;  the  need  to  perform  according  to  perceived  social 
demands  may  have  overpowered  the  need  to  maintain  congruency  between 
their  own  opinion  of  themselves  and  that  expressed  by  E.    These  girls 
may  have  assumed  that  openness,  no  matter  what,  was  a  positive  person- 
ality attribute,  and  defensiveness  a  negative  one;  it  seems  the  latter 
is  a  widely  acknowledged  tenet  of  psychology's  prescription  for  mental 
health.     Ss  could  not  avoid  thinking  in  somewhat  psychological  terms; 
they  had  just  completed  extensive  personality  questionnaires. 

The  act  of  disconf irming  negative  self -referent  statements,  as 
designed  in  Condition  II,  was  assumed  to  have  a  positive,  supportive 
effect  on  all  Ss,  regardless  of  SE  classification.     Backed  by  the 
weight  of  psychological  test  scores,  E  was  in  effect  disagreeing  with  the 
negative  statements  S  was  making  about  herself.     However,  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  in  so  doing,  E  was  also  telling  S  that  her  perception 
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and  judgment  about  herself  was  incorrect.     This  aspect  of  the  pro- 
cedure, if  perceived  as  E's  disapproval  of  S,  may  have  outweighed 
the  positive  effect  of  disconf irming  a  negative  self-evaluation. 
Results  indicate  that  the  def ensiveness  shown  by  both  high  and  low 
SE  groups  was  significantly  lower  in  Condition  II  when  compared  to 
the  other  three  experimental  conditions,  suggesting  the  strong  need 
of  these  girls  to  regain  E's  approval  may  have  prompted  them  to 
become  more  open  with  her. 

Results  indicate  that  both  SE  groups  significantly  decreased  their 
reported  level  of  self-esteem  (p  <  .01)  in  Condition  I.     This  is  con- 
trary to  the  absence  of  change  hypothesized  for  high  SE  Ss  and  the 
increased  self-esteem  hypothesized  for  low  SE  Ss.     People  with  a  high 
NSA  have  been  shown  to  have  a  vulnerable  self-image  (Stotland,  Thorley, 
Thomas,  Cohen  and  Zander,  1957)  and  this,  together  with  the  introspection 
required  to  respond  to  the  pre-experimental  questionnaires,  may  have 
aroused  negative  self-evaluative  feelings  for  all  Ss.     After  completing 
the  first  series  of  tests  many  Ss  said  something  like  "It  was  a  good 
opportunity  to  think  about  myself."    Thus,  the  necessitated  process 
of  self-appraisal,  together  with  a  characteristic  negative  self-image, 
may  have  resulted  in  the  consistent  lowered  report  of  self-esteem  as 
found  here.     The  finding  that  reported  self-esteem  decreased  significantly 
(p  <  .01)  for  all  Ss  in  Condition  IV,  during  which  they  had  to  complete 
math  problems  rather  than  choose  from  a  list  of  negative  self-referent 
statements,  supports  this  line  of  reasoning  that  there  may  have  been 
factors  of  the  preliminary  procedure  such  as  completing  pre-experimental 
questionnaires  which  were  responsible  for  consistent  decreased  reports 
of  self-esteem. 
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In  both  Conditions  I  and  II,  the  significant  decrease  in  SE 
may  represent  short-term  effects  of  the  task  of  choosing  negative 
self -referent  statements,  particularly  with  Ss  who  initially  report 
low  self-esteem.     Administering  a  self-esteem  scale  a  few  weeks 
later  might  have  indicated  an  increase  in  scores  since  Ss  would  then 
have  had  time  to  assimilate  this  self-critical  aspect  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  a  more  appropriate  perspective. 

All  the  Ss  in  Condition  II  developed  a  more  negative  attitude 
toward  E,  although  this  change  was  not  significant.    This  finding  is 
contrary  to  the  favorable  attitude  hypothesized  for  the  high  SE  group 
and  confirms  the  trend  of  an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  E  predicted 
for  the  low  SE  group.     In  the  case  of  the  latter  group,  E's  discon- 
firmation  was  dissonant  with  Ss'  poor  self-evaluations.  Predisposed 
to  thinking  critically  of  themselves,  such  Ss  may  have  been  willing  to 
accept  the  negative  self -referent  statements  as  valid.     By  disagreeing 
with  their  choices,  E  communicated  to  these  girls  that  they  may  not  be 
as  bad  as  they  think.     In  so  doing,  E  behaved  dissonantly  with  S's 
self-evaluation,  and  S  may  then  attempt  to  restore  congruence  by 
devaluing  E  and  her  expressed  opinion,  rather  than  by  improving  her 
self-appraisal. 
Control  Conditions 

Condition  III,  during  which  E  made  no  response  to  S's  choice  of 
negative  self -referent  statements,  and  Condition  IV,  during  which  Ss 
completed  math  problems  rather  than  read  and  select  negative  self-refere 
statements,  were  designed  to  control  for  procedural  variables  involved 
in  Conditions  I  and  II. 
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Condition  III  was  included  to  demonstrate  that  the  changes  in 
scores  on  measures  of  def ensiveness ,  self-esteem,  and  perception  of 
E    were  the  result  of  E's  confirming  or  disconf irming  response  to  S's 
selection  of  negative  self-referent  statements,  rather  than  the  result 
of  Ss  merely  reading  the  statements  aloud  without  any  feedback  from  E. 
The  result    of  Condition  III,  namely  that  the  high  SE  group  significantly 
decreased  their  def ensiveness  (p<.01),  prevents  confirmation  of 
Hypothesis  VI,  which  predicted  the  absence  of  significant  change  on 
any  of  the  measured  variables  for  this  group.     The  high  SE  group  did 
not  significantly  change  their  scores  on  measures  of  self-esteem  and 
perception  of  E.     The  results  of  the  low  SE  group  indicate  confirmation 
of  Hypothesis  VII  which  stated  that  Ss  who  report  high  NSA  and  low  self- 
esteem  would  respond  to  the  absence  of  either  confirmation  or  discon- 
firmation  of  negative  self-referent  statements  with  no  change  in  scores 
measuring  def ensiveness ,  self-esteem  or  perception  of  E. 

The  finding  of  a  significant  decrease  in  def ensiveness  for  the 
high  SE  group  in  Condition  III  prevents  us  from  concluding  that  the 
significant  decrease  in  defensiveness  scores  of  the  high  SE  group 
found  in  both  Condition  I  and  Condition  II  was  the  result  of  the 
experimental  procedure  of  E's  confirming  or  disconf irming  response  to 
S's  selection  of  negative  self-referent  statements.     It  is  possible 
that  having  Ss  who  report  high  SE  merely  read  aloud  negative  self- 
attributes  will  result  in  significant  decreases  in  defensiveness 
scores.     This  finding  may  be  due  to  the  strong  NSA  of  the  Ss ;  they 
might  have  perceived  E  as  expecting  more  self -disclos ing  answers  on 
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the  second  series  of  questionnaires  because  of  the  immediately 
preceding ,  task  of  having  to  read  negative  self-attributes  aloud 
to  E    and  responded  to  this  perceived  expectation  accordingly. 

Condition  IV  was  designed  to  control  for  any  changes  in  scores 
on  measures  of  def ensiveness ,  self-esteem,  and  perception  of  E  which 
might  result  from  repeated  administration  of  questionnaires  measuring 
these  variables.     Results  of  Condition  IV  indicate  that  the  high  SE 
group  significantly  decreased  their  def ensiveness  and  their  reported 
self-esteem  (p  <.01).     It  was  also  found  that  the  low  SE  group  signif- 
icantly decreased  their  reported  self-esteem  (pC.Ol).     These  results 
prevent  confirmation  of  both  Hypothesis  VII  and  VIII  which  predicted 
the  absence  of  any  significant  change  on  any  of  the  measured  variables, 
both  for  high  and  low  SE  groups,  respectively.    We  are  thus  forced  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  repeated  administration  of  the  SDI-Uf 
will  result  in  significant  decrease  in  the  defensive  scores  of  high 
NSA,  high  SE  Ss.     Similarly,  it  is  also  possible  that  repeated  adminis- 
tration of  the  Berger  Self -Esteem  Scale  to  high  NSA  Ss  who  report 
both  high  and  low  SE  will  result  in  significant  decreases  in  reported 
self-esteem. 

Although  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  experimental  conditions  of 
confirmation  or  disconf irmation  of  Ss '  negative  statements  were 
responsible  for  the  decreased  def ensiveness  found  for  the  high  SE 
group  in  Conditions  I  and  II  because  of  the  above  findings,  we  may 
speculate  that  the  consistency  of  this  decrease  for  the  high  SE  groups 
throughout  the  study  was  the  result  of  some  uncontrolled  aspect  of  the 
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experimental  procedure,  such  as  the  introspection  required  to  respond 
to  the  two  series  of  personality  questionnaires  administered  to  all 
Ss.     The  very  act  of  evaluating  oneself  on  a  psychological  test  may 
weaken  the  ego-defenses  of  high  NSA  Ss  who  report  high  SE.  Their 
hypothesized  def ensiveness  may  have  been  mitigated  by  face-to-face 
interaction  with  E,  who  was  a  psychologist. 

Although  reported  SE  was  not  found  to  significantly  decrease 
for  both  SE  groups  as  a  result  of  Condition  III  (when  Ss  read  the 
negative  self-referent  statements  and  received  no  response  from  E)  , 
a  significant  decrease  in  SE  (p  <.01)  did  result  for  both  SE  groups 
in  Condition  IV  (when  Ss  had  to  do  math  problems).    These  results  of 
Condition  IV  prevent  the  affirmation  that  the  experimental  procedure 
of  Conditions  I  and  II  was  responsible  for  the  significant  decreases 
in  SE  scores  found  for  both  SE  groups  in  the  latter  Conditions. 

One  may  speculate  that  in  Condition  III  E  was  perceived  as  an 
accepting,  prestigious  person  whose  listening  provided  Ss  with  a 
means  to  withstand  the  self-critical  tendencies  aroused  by  answering 
pre-experimental  questionnaires,  thus  preventing  a  decreased  report  of 
SE  compared  to  the  lack  of  any  support  as  involved  with  completing 
math  problems  of  Condition  IV.     The  decrease  in  reported  SE  found  in 
Condition  IV  may  have  been  the  result  of  Ss '  perception  that  E  had  not 
been  interested  in  them  as  people,  but  was  more  concerned  with  inter- 
preting their  scores  on  impersonal  questionnaires.     Any  attention  from 
another  person,  even  if  entirely  nonverbal,  may  help  restrain  a  tendency 
toward  self-devaluation  shown  characteristic  of  people  who  express  a  high 
need  for  social  approval. 
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One  may  also  consider  the  possibility  that  the  filler  task 
of  math  problems  involved  in  Condition  IV  was  not  a  neutral  task 
as  had  been  anticipated.     This  assignment  may  have  aroused  negative 
feelings  about  one's  mathematical  ability  and  even  one's  intelligence. 
The  distaste  generally  felt  by  college  girls  toward  mathematical  sub- 
jects is  fairly  well  known.     Several  subjects  commented  that  they 
couldn't  do  these  problems  or  that  they  disliked  math.     Ss  may  have 
expressed  dissatisfaction  both  about  their  task,  and  their  performance 
on  it,  in  terms  of  lowered  SE  scores. 

Although  results  were  not  significant,  both  SE  groups  developed  a 
more  negative  attitude  toward  E  after  participating  in  both  control 
conditions.     In  view  of  the  consistent  though  insignificant  trend  of 
devaluing  E  throughout  all  four  conditions  of  the  study,  we  may  specu- 
late that  any  number  of  uncontrolled  sources  of  variation  were  respon- 
sible, such  as  a  dislike  of  their  experimental  task  which  Ss  displaced 
onto  E  or  Ss '  resentment  of  E  because  she  was  an  authority  figure  and 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  taking  exams. 

Summarizing  the  findings  of  the  control  conditions,  the  high  SE 
group  significantly  decreased  their  def ensiveness  in  Condition  III  and 
Condition  IV.     They  also  significantly  decreased  their  reported  level  of 
SE  in  Condition  IV.     The  low  SE  group  significantly  decreased  only  their 
reported  level  of  SE  in  Condition  IV.     Comparing  this  with  results  of 
Conditions  I  and  II,  we  find  that  the  low  SE  group  significantly  decreased 
their  defensiveness  in  Condition  II.     Since  the  latter  was  not  found  in 
either  of  the  control  conditions,  we  may  conclude  that  the  only  significant 
decrease  in  defensiveness  was  shown  by  the  low  SE  group  in  Condition  II, 
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when  E  disconf irmed  their  negative  self-referent  statements.  However, 
the  direction  of  this  change  is  contrary  to  the  increase  in  def ensiveness 
hypothesized . 

An  evaluation  of  the  conditions  which  produced  the  above  results 
will  be  discussed  under  the  headings  of  Methodological  Variables, 
Experimental  Procedure,  and  Theoretical  Assumptions. 

Methodological  Variables 
The  Need  for  Social  Approval 

Although  a  large  number  of  questionnaires  had  been  distributed 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sample  of  Ss  who  had  a  high  NSA,  there  are  some 
indications  that  the  group  finally  selected  may  not  have  constituted 
a  valid  sample  of  the  population  supposedly  represented.     For  example, 
only  707o  of  the  questionnaires  originally  distributed  were  returned  to 
E.     Thus,  an  individual  initially  had  to  feel  a  stronger  need  for  social 
approval  in  order  to  return  her  questionnaires  in  the  first  place.  This 
is  especially  true  since  the  questionnaires  were  distributed  during 
exam  week,  a  time  of  much  anxiety  and  little  spare  time.     It  is  possible 
that  the  distribution  of  NSA  scores  may  thus  have  been  positively  skewed. 

Several  of  the  girls  who  returned  their  questionnaires  failed  to 
keep  their  appointment  for  further  experimental  participation  with  E 
sa  in  the  final  subject  sample  girls  with  a  relatively  weaker  need  to 
do  what  was  asked  of  them  or  a  lower  need  for  social  approval  were 
eliminated . 

There  were  several  idiosyncratic  factors  of  the  study  which  may 
have  affected  the  final  selection  of  Ss  on  the  basis  of  their  NSA  scores. 
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The  questionnaires  were  distributed  by  an  assistant  rather  than 
E;  E  later  called  each  of  the  girls  personally  to  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment time.     This  might  have  influenced  a  potential  S's  willingness 
to  participate;  they  may  have  felt  more  pressure  to  cooperate  after 
being  called  compared  to  just  returning  a  completed  questionnaire. 
E's  position  as  a  psychologist  at  the  state  hospital  may  have  influ- 
enced Ss     to  consider  E  an  important  authority  figure  whom  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  refuse.    Many  Ss  participated  in  the  study 
without  receiving  course  credit  thus  suggesting  their  motivation 
to  do  what  was  expected  of  them  without  any  rewards.    None  of  the 
subjects  refused  to  complete  their  task  once  they  had  met  with  E, 
even  though  it  was  a  tedious  and  time  consuming  one.  Finally, 
the  experimental  setting,  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Psychology 
Department,  may  have  given  the  study  an  official  aura  of  prestige. 

Such  factors  suggest  that  in  order  for  Ss  to  be  motivated  enough 
to  participate  in  the  study,  they  may  have  felt  a  NSA  stronger  than 
that  represented  by  their  numerical  scores  and  the  location  of  these 
scores  on  a  statistical  distribution.     The  results  of  the  study  seem 
to  indicate  that  high  NSA  exerted  a  disproportionately  strong  effect 
on  performance,  one  far  outweighing  the  classification  of  Ss  into 
two  SE  groups . 

It  may  have  been  more  advantageous  to  test  a  corresponding  group 
of  Ss  who  fell  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  distribution,  who  exhibited  a 
low  NSA  in  order  to  more  accurately  determine  the  effect  of  this 
variable . 
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Self-Esteem 

Although  the  statistical  distinction  of  Ss  into  two  groups 
which  reported  either  high  or  low  SE  was  valid,  results  indicated 
that  both  SE  groups  responded  similarly  on  post-experimental  measures 
of  defensiveness ,  SE,  and  perception  of  E.     In  the  light  of  such 
score  similarities,  we  must  thus  question  the  accuracy  of  SE  scores 
in  representing  valid  psychological  differences. 

It  is  possible  that  opposite  extremes  in  reported  self-esteem 
may  function  in  similar  ways.     Subjects  who  report  both  high  and  low 
SE  may  psychologically  utilize  self -evaluating  feelings  as  ego-defenses 
to  protect  a  vulnerable  self-image  from  negative  feedback.     It  had 
been  originally  hypothesized  that  high  NSA,  high  SE  Ss  were  defensive, 
rigid  and  overt  in  their  denial  of  any  self-criticism  they  may  experi- 
ence.    But  the  individual  who  reports  low  SE  may  be  equally  defensive, 
preventing  negative  interaction  with  others  from  reaching  her  vulnerable 
self-image  in  a  different  but  similarly  effective  fashion.     Such  an 
individual  may  be  described  as  always  criticizing  herself,  always 
claiming  a  poorer  ability,  or  intellectual  or  physical  deficiencies, 
compared  to  others.     This  would  be  the  type  of  person  who  always  appears 
to  be  "fishing  for  compliments."    Thus,  although  the  two  subject  groups 
obtained  SE  scores  at  opposite  ends  of  the  continuum,  their  self- 
evaluatory  feelings  may  actually  serve  similar  defensive  needs  in  both 
cases . 

It  is  important  to  note  that  responses  to  questions  of  a  highly 
personal  nature,  such  as  those  comprising  the  present  questionnaires, 
vary  according  to  the  respondent's  mood  at  the  time,  or  her  unverbalized 
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inferences  about  the  nature  and  goals  of  the  study,  thus  depicting 

an  unstable  personality  profile  (Rosenfield,  1967).     For  example, 

Ss'  responses  would  have  been  affected  by  whether  she  conceptualized 

the  questions  as  pertaining  to  her  feelings  at  the  specific  time 

she  was  responding,  or  as  pertaining  to  her  general  psychological  state. 

External  standards  such  as  the  need  to  perform  well  may  have  taken 

preference  over  Ss1  subjective  feelings  in  influencing  responses. 

It  has  been  found  that  individuals  who  report  low  SE  may  actually 

choose  socially  desirable  rather  than  personally  true  characteristics 

when  answering  personality  inventories  (Rosenberg,  1962). 

Since  the  statistical  distinction  of  SE  scores  may  not  assure 
actual  psychological  and  behavioral  variation,  it  may  have  been  more 
profitable  to  include  a  group  of  Ss  reporting  high  NSA  and  a  moderate 
level  of  SE  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  had  been  the  extreme 
position  of  SE  scores  on  the  total  distribution  or  the  direction  of 
the  extreme,  either  high  or  low,  which  had  the  more  important  bearing 
on  results.     In  retrospect,  it  seems  that  the  most  inclusive  experi- 
mental design  would  involve  using  Ss  who,  first,  expressed  high  and 
low  NSA,  and  then  dividing  these  two  groups  into  Ss  who  reported  low, 
moderate,  and  high  SE. 
Perception  of  E 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Barrett-Leonard  Relationship  Inventory 
in  measuring  changes  in  perception  of  E  must  be  seriously  questioned 
in  view  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  difference  in  Ss '  numerical 
scores  and  their  observed  behavior  toward  E  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment.     No  matter  what  S's  level  of  reported  SE  or  the  experimental 
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condition  in  which  she  was  placed,  all  subject  groups  formed  a  more 
negative  impression  of  E  after  completing  their  experimental  task. 
However,  several  Ss  stayed  to  talk  with  E  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment,  asking  E  personal  questions  and  complimenting  her  on 
the  design  or  goals  of  the  study.    Many  Ss  seemed  more  friendly  and 
receptive  as  they  spent  more  time  with  E,  appearing  warmer  rather 
than  more  negative  as  their  numeral  scores  on  the  Relationship 
Inventory  suggest. 

This  discrepancy  may  be  the  result  of  Ss'  high  NSA  resulting 
in  a  socially  appropriate  outward  appearance  even  though  their 
sincere  feelings  were  otherwise.     It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
first  time  S  completed  the  questionnaire,  she  did  not  know  E  at  all, 
and  saw  her  only  occasionally.     Yet  these  scores  were  compared  to 
scores  representing  Ss 1  perception  of  E  post-experimentally,  after 
she  had  had  the  opportunity  to  become  considerably  better  acquainted 
with  E.     Many  Ss  verbalized  this  difficulty  at  the  first  administration 
of  the  RI,  saying  they  had  no  basis  on  which  to  respond  to  questions 
about  E. 

Experimental  Procedure 

The  disconf irmation  of  experimental  hypotheses  may  be  related 
to  inherent  drawbacks  of  the  experimental  task  of  choosing  ten  from  a 
list  of  30  negative  self-referent  statements. 

Although  it  has  been  established  that  the  statements  are  reliable 
and  valid  indicators  of  negative  self -attributes   (Wahler,   1967),  a 
brief  inspection  of  the  list  reveals  that  some  statements  are  more 
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socially  acceptable  by  everyday  standards  than  others,  particularly 
for  female  college  students.     Results  indicate  that  a  few  statements 
were  chosen  repeatedly,  while  others  were  never  chosen  once.  Many 
Ss  selected,  "It  makes  me  uncomfortable  to  put  on  a  stunt  at  a  party 
even  when  others  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing,"  while  none  of 
them  picked,  "Life  is  a  strain  for  me  much  of  the  time."    It  is  thus 
possible  that  the  high  NSA  of  these  girls  rather  than  sincere  self- 
evaluations  dominated  their  choice  of  negative  statements.  Even 
Ss  who  may  have  been  willing  to  base  their  selections  on  honest  sub- 
jective feelings  may  have  felt  inhibited  by  the  necessity  of  actually 
having  to  read  their  choices  aloud  to  E  in  a  face-to-face  situation. 
We  must  thus  question  how  accurately  Ss 1  choices  reflected  their  honest 
introspection. 

The  list  of  statements  may  have  been  very  threatening  because  it 
consisted  of  only  negative  statements,  and  E  did  not  mention  this 
aspect  of  the  task  when  introducing  it.    Many  Ss  verbalized  great 
difficulty  in  selecting  ten  statements  and  would  hesitate  after  choosing 
two  or  three,  saying  "I  can't  find  anymore."    Most  of  the  subjects  compro- 
mised with  E  by  selecting  nine  rather  than  the  originally  requested  ten 
statements.     The  fact  that  E  had  to  pressure  most  Ss  into  making  their 
choices  might  have  prompted  Ss  to  feel  that  they  were  stupid  or  unaware 
of  themselves.     This  additional  self -critical  feeling  would  have  added 
to  the  already  unpleasant  nature  of  the  task  of  choosing  and  reading 
aloud  negative  self-attributes. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Ss  tended  to  view  the  task  as  a  game- 
type  situation  which  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously.     Their  selection  was 
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accomplished  so  quickly  it  seems  that  they  did  not  take  the  time 
to  consider  the  personal  import  of  the  statements  but  rather  were 
concerned  with  merely  getting  this  chore  over  with.    An  overly  quick 
appraisal  may  have  represented  these  Ss'  attempt  to  defend  against  the 
involved  threat  of  negative  self-evaluatory  feelings.    Thus,  it  is 
possible  that  the  task  may  have  been  too  threatening,  with  the  result 
that  Ss  became  too  inhibited  to  base  their  selections  on  subjective  self- 
evaluations  and  responded  either  in  terms  of  what  they  perceived  was 
expected  of  them,  or  in  terms  of  reducing  the  task  to  a  game-type 
situation  in  which  they  need  not  invest  themselves.     To  mitigate  this 
threat  it  may  have  been  more  advantageous  to  include  positive    as  well 
as  negative  statements  in  the  list. 

In  view  of  the  unanticipated  findings,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
experimental  task  of  selecting  from  a  list  of  negative  self -referent 
statements  may  be  unrelated  to  def ensiveness ,  SE,  or  perception  of  E. 
Ss  scores  on  these  measures  differed  similarly,  whether  or  not  they  had 
to  perform  this  task  or  complete  math  problems.     Perhaps  the  task  was 
too  susceptible  to  subtle  variations  in  Ss '  subjective  feelings  at  the 
time,  such  as  their  performance  goals,  the  impression  they  were  trying 
to  make,  their  psychological  sophistication,  or  others,  to  be  effective. 
It  might  have  been  useful  to  include  an  independent  measure  of  Ss' 
willingness  to  disclose  personal  information  in  order  to  relate  degree 
of  willingness  to  changes  in  post-experimental  scores.     This  might  have 
provided  some  indication  of  just  how  threatening  this  task  had  been  and 
how  much  personal  investment  Ss  had  made  in  responding  to  both  pre-  and 
pos t-experimental  questionnaires . 
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Many  studies  report  that  the  def ensiveness  of  high  NSA  Ss 
increases  during  therapy  (Marlowe  and  Crowne,  1963).     This  is 
directly  contrary  to  findings  observed  here;  the  defensiveness  of 
all  Ss  decreased,  even  those  who  initially  reported  high  SE.  This 
discrepancy  suggests  that  the  experimental  task  of  choosing  from  a 
list  of  negative  self-referent  statements  may  not  have  been  analogous 
to  a  psychotherapeutic  experience  as  originally  planned.     There  are 
many  aspects  of  psychotherapy  which  had  been  omitted  from  experimental 
procedure,  such  as  the  time  needed  to  develop  mutual  trust  between 
therapist  and  patient,  the  increased  sensitivity  to  idiosyncratic 
features  of  the  other  individual  and  a  growing  ease  in  verbalizing 
negative  self-evaluations. 

The  relationship  between  S  and  E,  or  specifically  S's  perception 
of  E,  may  have  affected  results.     This  consideration  becomes  even  more 
important  in  the  light  of  the  high  NSA  reported  by  these  subjects.  Ss 
knew  that  E  was  a  psychologist  and  thus  could  assume  that  E  valued 
certain  personality  characteristics  more  highly  than  others,  such  as 
honesty  compared  to  deception.     They  might  have  based  their  responses 
on  considerations  such  as  these  rather  than  on  their  subjective  feelings 
and  impressions.     The  positive  findings  of  control  conditions  suggest 
that  the  mere  physical  presence  of  E,  even  if  without  any  feedback, 
significantly  affected  Ss 1   performance.     The  substitution  of  a  different 
individual  in  place  of  E  for  some  of  the  subject  groups  of  the  control 
conditions  may  have  clarified  the  effect  of  this  particular  E's  physical 
presence.     It  might  be  possible  to  determine  whether  characteristics  of 
E  personally    or  just  the  mere  presence  of  some  other  person  was  the 
more  significant  factor. 
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The  failure  to  confirm  experimental  hypotheses  may  be  related 
to  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  conditions  of  confirmation  or 
disconf irmation  involved  in  this  study.     Many  times  Ss  would  themselves 
respond  as  E  intended  to,  or  exactly  opposite  from  the  way  E  intended  to 
before  E  had  a  chance  to  make  any  response  at  all.     For  example,  a 
subject  might  have  prefaced  her  selection  of  negative  statements  with, 
"But  this  isn't  really  like  me  at  all,"  or  "This  one  I  know  is  true 
about  me."     Such  comments  made  it  more  difficult  for  E  to  respond 
convincingly  and  with  credible  justification. 

It  is  important  to  consider  whether  E's  mere  disagreement  with  the 
negative  statements  chosen  by  these  high  NSA  Ss  had  the  effect  of  over- 
powering the  intended  positive  content  of  E's  message.     Does  it  mean 
more  when  E,  a  person  with  more  than  average  status,  responds  with, 
"No,  your  test  results  give  me  the  opposite  impression  of  you,"  than 
the  fact  that  such  a  response  made  a  negative  self-referent  statement 
invalid,   therefore  complimenting  S?     If  so,   then  the  intended  outcome 
of  disconfirming  negative  self -referent  statements,  i.e.,  making  S 
feel  better  about  herself,  actually  had  the  effect  of  making  her  feel 
worse;  E,  an  authority  figure,  disagreed  with  her  self-perception. 
When  Ss '  selections  were  disconfirmed,  S  may  have  felt  that  her  aware- 
ness of  herself  was  not  accurate  or  perceptive  in  E's  opinion.  She 
might  then  respond  by  feeling  unaware  or  stupid,  or  some  other  critical 
self-attribute,   thus  negating  the  anticipated  positive  effect  of  E's 
disconf irmation. 
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Theoretical  Assumptions 
In  discussing  the  theoretical  assumptions  of  this  study,  the 
importance  of  Ss'  high  NSA  cannot  be  overemphasized.     It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  high  NSA  results  in  conforming,  submissive  behavior 
which  is  associated  with  defenses  against  hostile  and  socially  unac- 
ceptable feelings.     Such  individuals  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
criticism  and  tend  to  avoid  failure  and  punishment  at  all  costs 
(Edwards,  1957).    Whether  such  people  report  high  or  low  self-esteem 
must  be  evaluated  first  relative  to  their  high  NSA,  and, second,  in 
terms  of  the  experimental  experience  being  investigated. 

It  appears  that  Ss'  reported  level  of  SE  contributes  a  significant 
influence  on  measures  of  def ensiveness  and  of  perception  of  E  prior  to 
experimental  procedure.     After  participation,  even  if  it  was  an  impersonal 
a  task  as  doing  math  problems,   the  distinction  between  Ss  who  reported 
high  or  low  SE  becomes  insignificant;  both  groups  respond  similarly  on 
post-experimental  measures  of  def ensiveness ,  SE,  and  perception  of  E. 
Thus,  whatever  effect  reported  level  of  SE  may  have,  it  seems  that  it 
is  weak  enough  to  become  subsumed  under  one's  need  to  obtain  social 
approval  for  one's  behavior. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  high  NSA  demonstrated  by  these  Ss  has  far- 
reaching  effects.     Previous  work  has  shown  that  such  individuals  have  a 
strong  need  to  conform  and  are  highly  susceptible  to  pressure  from  others 
(Janis  and  Field,   1959).     It  thus  seems  plausible  that  Ss  would  develop 
a  negative  attitude  towards  themselves  since  it  was  implied  by  many 
aspects  of  the  experimental  procedure:     for  example,  introspecting 
in  order  to  answer  a  personality  inventory,   or  choosing  from  a  list 
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composed  of  negative  self -referent  statements.     The  observed  decrease 
in  SE  reported  by  practically  all  Ss  may  thus  be  related  to  Ss '  high 
NSA. 

Another  relevant  characteristic  of  high  NSA  people  is  their  tendency 
to  express  a  need  for  social  approval  in  terms  of  their  personal  inter- 
action with  E.     Even  before  they  meet  with  E,  such  individuals  may  feel 
receptive  and  favorably  inclined  towards  E.     Thus,  after  interacting 
with  E  in  this  particular  study,  which  could  be  perceived  as  threatening 
to  someone  with  a  vulnerable  ego,  an  evaluation  of  E  would  logically 
become  more  negative.     We  may  consider  that  for  these  Ss  who  express  a  high 
NSA,  participation  in  the  study  was  basically  unpleasant  and  threatening 
rather  than  enjoyable  and  relaxing.     For  such  reasons,  Ss  may  not  have 
been  able  to  improve  their  evaluation  of  E  compared  to  the  one  made  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  experiment. 

An  overview  of  the  present  findings  of  all  conditions  described  the 
tendency  of  high  NSA  Ss  to  become  less  defensive,  to  think  less  of  them- 
selves, and  less  of  E,  no  matter  what  their  reported  level  of  SE.  These 
changes  may  be  related  to  having  completed  extensive  personality  inventories, 
or  of  having  to  verbalize  negative  self -evaluations ,  or  a  combination  of 
these  factors.  Overlooking  the  significant  results  of  the  control  condi- 
tions for  purposes  of  discussion,  let  us  examine  some  trends  revealed  by 
the  findings. 

Comparing  initial  scores  of  all  high  SE  Ss  to  all  low  SE  Ss  regardless 
of  experimental  condition,  we  find  that  high  SE  Ss  started  out  significantly 
more  defensive  than  low  SE  Ss.     The  high  SE  group  also  initially  demonstrated 
a  significantly  more  negative  attitude  toward  E.     Or,   to  put  it  another 
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way,  the  low  SE  group  was  significantly  less  defensive  and  less 
negative  toward  E  compared  to  the  high  SE  group  at  the  onset  of 
the  experiment. 

First,  considering  the  second  series  of  responses  of  the  high 
SE  groups,  we  find  that  they  became  significantly  less  defensive, 
they  decreased  their  self-esteem,  and  they  devalued  E.     The  direction 
of  changes  on  these  variables  was  the  same  for  the  low  SE  group.  How- 
ever, comparing  the  relationship  of  the  initial  scores  of  the  high  SE 
group  to  the  initial  scores  of  the  low  SE  group,  as  previously  mentioned, 
the  results  of  the  second  scores  may  provide  additional  information. 
High  SE  Ss  became  significantly  less  defensive  as  did  low  SE  Ss,  but 
low  SE  Ss  started  out  significantly  less  defensive  than  high  SE  Ss. 
Thus,  the  decreased  def ensiveness  shown  by  high  SE  Ss  seems  relatively 
more  significant.     On  the  other  hand,  both  high  and  low  SE  groups  per- 
ceived E  more  negatively  but  the  high  SE  group  initially  perceived  E 
significantly  more  negatively  than  did  the  low  SE  group.     Thus,  the 
devaluation  of  E  described  by  the  low  SE  groups'  second  responses 
appears  indicative  of  a  greater  difference  than  the  devaluation  of  E 
described  by  the  second  responses  of  the  high  SE  group.     Let  us  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  Ss  who  report  either  a  high  or  low  level 
of  SE  respond  to  experimental  procedure  with  different  mechanisms. 

With  respect  to  the  variable  of  def ensiveness ,  perhaps  individuals 
who  express  high  NSA,  high  SE  tend  to  internalize  and  to  avoid  verbal- 
izing self -critical  feelings  to  themselves  and  others.     They  may  choose 
not  to  admit  to  a  defensive,   encapsulated  picture  of  themselves.  Such 
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individuals  may  keep  others  from  ever  getting  to  know  them  well, 
despite  their  need  for  the  approval  of  others  as  sanctions  for 
behavior.     According  to  this  conceptualization,  high  NSA,  high  SE 
Ss  might  respond  to  the  threat  involved  in  the  experimental  procedure 
by  turning  inward  and  re-evaluating  their  inner  resources  in  the  light 
of  new  feedback.     Accustomed  as  they  have  been  to  using  the  defenses 
of  denial  and  avoidance,  the  introspection  required  of  them  in  order 
to  respond  to  the  experimental  questionnaires  may  have  forced  them  to 
become  more  aware  of  their  inner  feelings  than  the  high  NSA,  low  SE 
Ss  for  whom  self-evaluation  appears  a  more  conscious  and  familiar- 
process.     These  assumptions  may  at  least  partially  account  for  the 
relatively  greater  decrease  in  def ensiveness  shown  by  the  high  com- 
pared to  the  low  SE  groups  of  Ss.     The  former  SE  group  would  also  be 
less  vulnerable  to  the  influence  imposed  by  another  person  because  of 
their  def ensiveness  and  their  perception  of  E  would  not  change  as 
much  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  low  SE  group. 

With  respect  to  the  variable  of  perception  of  E,  it  appears  that 
low  SE  Ss  may  cope  with  a  threat  to  their  ego  by  externalizing,  focusing 
attention  and  perhaps  responsibility  on  the  other  person  with  whom  they 
are  involved.     The  def ensiveness  of  this  group,  or  their  unwillingness  t 
disclose  themselves  to  another,  was  initially  less  than  that  expressed  b; 
the  high  SE  group.     Such  individuals  may  find  it  relatively  easier  to 
verbalize  negative  self -attributes ,  regardless  of  their  relatively 
more  critical  self-evaluations,  compared  to  the  high  SE  group.  Low 
SE  Ss  may  attempt  to  cope  with  negative  feelings  about  themselves  by 
projection,   thus  devaluing  E  and  holding  her  responsible  for  these 
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bad  feelings.     The  high  NSA,   low  SE  group  may  attempt  to  deal  with 
admitted  feelings  of  inadequacy  by  reacting  with  hostility  toward 
the  person  whom  they  perceive  as  directly  or  indirectly  causing 
such  negative  feelings. 

Included  in  the  introductory  chapter  is  the  comment  that  psycho- 
therapy poses  a  dilemma  for  people  who  express  high  NSA.     As  therapy 
progresses,   they  are  forced  to  either  give  up  their  defensive  self- 
image  or  reject  the  therapist.     The  findings  of  the  present  study 
suggest  that  they  may  actually  respond  both  ways,  depending  on  the 
level  of  SE  they  report  initially.     One  may  speculate  that  a  person 
in  therapy  who  reports  a  high  NSA  and  high  SE  may  cope  with  the  threat 
posed  by  therapy  by  giving  up  his  defensive  self-image  and  becoming 
more  open  to  the  influence  of  the  therapist.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  person  reports  high  NSA  and  low  SE,  he  may  cope  with  this  threat  by 
rejecting  his  therapist  and  perceiving  him  as  maliciously  responsible 
for  the  self-critical  feelings  he  may  be  experiencing. 

Discussing  the  findings  from  a  different  standpoint,  we  observe 
that  for  high  NSA  Ss,  whether  they  report  a  high  or  low  level  of  SE 
initially,  a  decrease  in  def ensiveness  after  experimental  participation 
is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  reported  level  of  self-esteem.  The 
distinction  of  Ss  into  two  SE  groups  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on 
post-experimental  responses  of  SE  across  groups.     This  lends  support 
to  other  findings  that  high  NSA  is  associated  with  low  SE  (Crowne  and 
Livrant,   1963).     We  may  infer  that  the  decreased  defensiveness  demon- 
strated by  all  Ss  enabled  them  to  more  overtly  express  their  actual 
low  self-esteem. 
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Concluding  Comments 

The  most  outstanding  finding  of  this  study  seems  to  be  the 
distancing  effect  characteristic  of  high  NSA.     This  need  appears  to 
overshadow  the  need  for  honest  interpersonal  communication.  People 
who  tend  to  rely  on  socially  desirable  criteria  to  evaluate  their 
behavior  may  do  so,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  critical  feed- 
back, at  the  price  of  openly  revealing  their  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  ideas  to  others. 

The  results  of  this  study  also  demonstrate  the  discrepancy 
possible  between  observed  behavior  and  reported  test  scores.  For 
example,  a  S's  overt  behavior  suggested  that  she  had  not  perceived 
the  task  of  choosing  negative  self-referent  statements  at  a  personal 
level,  yet  the  decreased  SE  scores  of  almost  all  Ss  indicated  that 
they  felt  worse  about  themselves  after  having  selected  these  statements. 
Most  subjects  appeared  very  friendly  toward  E  and  highly  motivated  to 
participate,  yet  scores  on  the  Relationship  Inventory  consistently 
indicated  that  all  Ss  had  more  negative  feelings  toward  E  post- 
experimentally  . 

Such  observations  prompt  questions  of  the  reliability  of  paper- 
and-pencil  test  results  and/or  observed  behavior  of  these  Ss  who 
reported  high  NSA.     Such  individuals  appeared  to  respond  predominantly 
in  terms  of  what  they  perceived  was  expected  of  them,  perhaps  in  an 
attempt  to  maximize  social  approval  for  their  responses.     Sincere  and 
honest  communication  of  inner  feelings  seems  to  assume  a  much  less 
important  motivational  role  for  such  people.     The  difficulty  remains 
of  presenting  experimental  requests  so  as  to  obtain  behavior  reflective 
of  inner  feelings  rather  than  motivated  by  a  desire  to  please  E. 
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APPENDIX  A 


MARLOWE- CROWNE  SOCIAL-DESIRABILITY  SCALE 
(SCALE  I) 

Please  read  each  statement  below  and  decide  whether  it  is  true  or 
false  as  it  pertains  to  you  personally.    Answer  by  blacking  out 
the  oval  under  the  column  headed  "True"  or  "False."    Please  do  not 
skip  any  items. 

True  Fal 


1.  Before  voting  I  thoroughly  investigate  the  qualifi-  0  0 
cations  of  all  the  candidates. 

2.  I  never  hesitate  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  help  some-  0  0 
one  in  trouble. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  go  on  with  my  work  0  0 
if  I  am  not  encouraged. 

4.  I  have  never  intensely  disliked  anyone.  0  0 

5.  On  occasion  I  have  had  doubts  about  my  ability  to  0  0 
succeed  in  life. 

6.  I  sometimes  feel  resentful  when  I  don't  get  my  way.  0  0 

7.  I  am  always  careful  about  my  manner  of  dress.  0  0 

8.  My  table  manners  at  home  are  as  good  as  when  I  eat  0  0 
out  at  a  restaurant. 

9.  If  I  could  get  into  a  movie  without  paying  and  be  0  0 
sure  I  was  not  seen,  I  would  probably  do  it. 

10.  On  a  few  occasions,  I  have  given  up  doing  something  0  0 
because  I  thought  too  little  of  my  ability. 

11.  I  like  to  gossip  at  times.  0  0 

12.  There  have  been  times  when  I  felt  like  rebelling 

against  people  in  authority  even  though  I  knew  0  0 

they  were  right. 

13.  No  matter  whom  I'm  talking  to,   I'm  always  a  good  0  0 
listener. 
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Appendix  A  (continued) 

True 

14.  I  can  remember  "playing  sick"  to  get  out  of  something.  0 

15.  There  have  been  occasions  when  I  took  advantage  of 
someone.  0 

16.  I'm  always  willing  to  admit  it  when  I  make  a  mistake.  0 

17.  I  always  try  to  practice  what  I  preach.  0 

18.  I  don't  find  it  particularly  difficult  to  get  along 

with  loud-mouthed,  obnoxious  people.  0 

19.  I  sometimes  try  to  get  even,  rather  than  forgive 

and  forget.  0 

20.  When  I  don't  know  something  I  don't  at  all  mind 
admitting  to  it.  0 

21.  I  am  always  courteous,  even  to  people  who  are 
disagreeable.  0 

22.  At  times  I  have  really  insisted  on  having  things 

my  own  way.  0 

23.  There  have  been  occasions  when  I  felt  like  smashing 
things.  0 

24.  I  would  never  think  of  letting  someone  else  be 

punished  for  my  wrongdoings.  0 

25.  I  never  resent  being  asked  to  return  a  favor.  0 

26.  I  have  never  been  irked  when  people  expressed  ideas 

very  different  from  my  own.  0 

27.  I  never  make  a  long  trip  without  checking  the 

safety  of  my  car.  0 

28.  There  have  been  times  when  I  was  quite  jealous 

of  the  good  fortune  of  others.  0 

29.  I  have  almost  never  felt  the  urge  to  tell  some- 
one off.  0 

30.  I  am  sometimes  irritated  by  people  who  ask  favors  of  me.  0 

31.  I  have  never  felt  that  I  was  punished  without  cause.  0 
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Appendix  A  (continued) 


True  False 


32.  I  sometimes  think  when  people  have  a  misfortune 

they  only  got  what  they  deserved.  0 

33.  I  have  never  deliberately  said  something  that  hurt 
someone's  feelings.  0 


APPENDIX  B 


ROSENBERG  SELF-ESTEEM  SCALE 
(SCALE  II) 

Below  is  a  list  of  statements  dealing  with  your  general  feelings  about 
yourself.     If  you  AGREE  with  the  statement,  circle  A. 

If  you  STRONGLY  AGREE,  circle  SA. 

If  you  DISAGREE,  circle  D. 

If  you  STRONGLY  DISAGREE,  circle  SD . 

12  3.4 

Strongly  Strongly 

Agree  Agree         Disagree  Disagree 

1.  On  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  with 

myself.                                                     SA  A                  D  SD 

2.  At  times  I  think  that  I  am  no  good 

at  all.  SA  A  D  SD 

3.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  number  of  good 

qualities.  SA  A  D  SD 

4.  I  wish  I  could  believe  in  myself 

more  than  I  do.  SA  A  D  SD 

5.  I  am  able  to  do  things  as  well  as 

most  other  people.  SA  A  D  SD 

6.  I  feel  I  do  not  have  much  to  be 

proud  of.  SA  A  D  SD 

7.  I  do  not  like  to  put  my  abilities 

to  the  test.  SA  A  D  SD 

8.  I  certainly  feel  useless  at  times.       SA  A  D  SD 

9.  I  feel  that  I'm  a  person  of  worth, 

at  least  on  equal  plane  with  others.  SA  A  D  SD 

10.     I  wish  I  could  have  more  respect 

for  myself.  SA  A  D  SD 
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Appendix  B  (continued) 


Strongly 
Agree 


11.  All  in  all,   I  am  inclined  to 
feel  that  I  am  a  failure. 

12.  I  take  a  positive  attitude 
toward  myself. 

13.  I  seem  to  have  feelings  of 
inferiority. 


SA 


SA 


SA 


2 

Agree 


Strongly 
Disagree  Disagree 


SD 


D 


A 


SD 


SD 


APPENDIX  C 


SELF-DESCRIPTION  INVENTORY,  UF  SCALE,  PART  I 

On  this  and  the  next  sheet  is  a  list  of  important  human  traits. 
How  much  do  you  feel  these  traits  are  like  you?    You  indicate  this  by 
putting  a  circle  around  one  of  the  numbers  in  front  of  each  statement. 
Please  put  a  circle  around  the  number  which  best  tells  how  much  each 
trait  is  like  you. 

Below  are  the  numbers  012345678.     The  words  under  each 
number  help  to  show  what  the  numbers  mean.     The  main  idea  is  this: 
the  larger  the  number  you  encircle,  the  more  you  feel  the  trait  is 
like  you.     Think  of  yourself  during  the  last  few  months.     Please  do 
not  skip  any. 

HOW  MUCH  ARE  THESE  TRAITS  LIKE  YOU? 
0  1  2  3  45678 


Not  at      Very  A  Slightly  Moder- 

all  little      little      more  than  ately 

like  me    like  me     like  me    a  little  like 

like  me  me 


Fairly  Much  Very  Beyond 

much  like  much  question 

like  me  like  very  much 

me  me  like  me 


Not 

Beyond  question 

at  all 

very 

much 

like 

like  me 

me 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

1. 

I  strongly  dislike  being  criticized. 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

2. 

Little  things  bother  me  more  than  they  should. 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

3. 

I  feel  other  people  are  happier  than  I  am. 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

4. 

I  make  little  troubles  into  big  ones  in  my  head 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

5. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  get  going  in  the  morning. 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

6. 

I  tend  to  run  myself  down. 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

7. 

I  put  things  off  that  should  be  done  at  once. 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

8. 

I  am  too  set  or  fixed  in  my  ideas. 

01  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

9. 

I  feel  different  from  other  people. 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

10. 

I  often  feel  confused. 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

11. 

I  am  easily  irritated  or  annoyed. 

0  12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

12. 

I  am  often  depressed  or  unhappy. 

(Please  go  on  to  the  next  sheet) 
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Appendix  C,  Part  I  (continued) 


HOW  MUCH  ARE  THESE  TRAITS  LIKE  YOU? 
2  3  4  5  6 


8 


Not  at      Very         A  Slightly  Moder- 

all  little      little      more  than  ately 

like  me    like  me    like  me    a  little  like 

like  me  me 


Fairly  Much  Very  Beyond 

much  like  much  question 

like  me  like  very  much 

me  me  like  me 


Not 

at 

Beyond  question 

all 

like 

very 

mi  i  r*  n 

LUILI,  11 

1  i  kp 

JL  J-  tV  C 

me 

rnc 

0 

1 

n 

I 

o 
J 

/. 
1 

c 
J 

c 
0 

7 
/ 

p 

0 

1  ^ 

JL  J  • 

T    f  td n  i id n  1"  1  \t    too  1    lro\/ori    nn       no T"wr»i  i q       stiyi  nnc 

X      11  CL|UCllLljf      Let:!.     IVCjfCU.      Up  j      LLC  L  VUUo  ,  allAlUUo 

0 

1 

Z 

J 

/, 

c 
J 

0 

7 

Q 
O 

1  A 

n.y  trouDitis  die  mob  Liy  piiysicdi. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

c 
J 

0 

7 

8 

J.     1  let  V  C      LIUUUIC     llLd.lS.JL  11  g     Uljf     (JWll     UCLlo  lUUo  • 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

c 
J 

C 
D 

7 

8 

16. 

I  feel  that  other  people  or  something  is  against  me. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

17. 

I  have  tended  to  disobey  laws  or  social  rules. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

18. 

I  expect  things  to  be  worse  than  they  really  are. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

19. 

I  tend  to  act  without  weighing  the  results  of 

my  actions. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

20. 

It  is  very  important  for  me  to  get  ahead. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

21. 

My  feelings  are  hurt  easily. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

22. 

I  have  trouble  controlling  my  temper. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

23. 

I  depend  on  other  people  too  much. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

24. 

I  have  trouble  getting  along  with  other  people. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

25. 

Sex  worries  me. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

26. 

I  lack  interest  in  other  people. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

27. 

I  become  tense  when  I  think  of  things  that  bother  me. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

28. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  stop  thinking  about  things 

that  bother  me. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

29. 

I  need  the  approval  of  other  people  too  much. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

30. 

I  feel  inferior  to  other  people. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

31. 

In  general,  I  blame  myself  or  feel  guilty  about 

things  which  have  happened. 

APPENDIX  C 


SELF-DESCRIPTION  INVENTORY,  UF  SCALE,  PART  II 

On  this  and  the  next  sheet  is  a  list  of  important  human  traits. 
How  much  do  you  feel  these  traits  are  like  you?     Indicate  this  by  putting 
a  circle  around  one  of  the  numbers  in  front  of  each  statement.  Please 
put  a  circle  around  the  number  which  best  tells  how  much  each  trait  is 
like  you. 

Below  are  the  numbers  012345678.     The  words  under  each  number 
help  to  show  what  the  numbers  mean.     The  main  idea  is  this:     the  larger 
the  number  you  encircle,   the  more  you  feel  the  trait  is  like  you.  Think 
of  yourself  during  the  last  few  months.     Please  do  not  skip  any.  • 

HOW  MUCH  ARE  THESE  TRAITS  LIKE  YOU? 


0  1  2  3  45678 

Not  at  Very  A  Slightly      Moder-    Fairly    Much    Very  Beyond 

all  little      little      more  than    ately      much        like    much  question 

like  me  like  me    like  me    a  little      like        like       me        like    very  much 

like  me        me  me  me        like  me 

Not  Beyond  question 

at  all  very  much  like 

like  me  me 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

I 

am  well  organized. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2. 

I 

am  easily  frightened  or  have  many  fears. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

3. 

I 

have  dizzy  spells  or  feel  faint. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

4. 

I 

try  to  do  everything  perfectly. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5. 

I 

have  trouble  controlling  my  sexual  desires. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6. 

I 

lack  confidence  in  myself. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7. 

I 

pity  myself. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8. 

I 

fail  to  give  myself  credit  for  what  I  do  well. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9. 

I 

have  strong  sexual  desires. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10. 

I 

am  suspicious  of  other  people. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

11. 

I 

have  difficulty  thinking  or  concentrating. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12. 

I 

have  trouble  with  my  physical  health. 

(Please  go  on  to  next  sheet) 
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Appendix  C,  Part  II  (continued) 
HOW  MUCH  ARE  THESE  TRAITS  LIKE  YOU? 


0 


8 


Not  at      Very  A  Slightly  Moder- 

all  little      little      more  than  ately 

like  me     like  me     like  me    a  little  like 

like  me  me 


Fairly  Much  Very  Beyond 

much  like  much  question 

like  me  like  very  much 

me  me  like  me 


Not  at  Beyond  question 

all  like  very  much  like 

me  me 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

13. 

I  dislike  people  in  general. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

14. 

I  have  difficulty  remembering. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

15. 

I  worry  or  mull  over  problems. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

16. 

I  am  excitable,  restless,  or  overly  active. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

17. 

At  times  things  look  hopeless. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

18. 

My  life  is  empty. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

19. 

I  am  afraid  of  failing. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

20. 

I  regret  many  things  I've  done. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

21. 

I  get  angry  very  easily. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

22. 

At  times  I  wish  I  were  dead. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

23. 

I  feel  very  lonely  at  times. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

24. 

There  are  times  when  I  feel  helpless. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

25. 

I  usually  withdraw  from  people  or  try  to  avoid 
them. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

26. 

I  give  up  easily  when  others  seem  to  be  getting 
ahead  of  me. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

27. 

I  am  a  failure. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

28. 

At  times  I  feel  like  giving  up. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

29. 

I  am  satisfied  to  just  get  along. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

30. 

I  dislike  having  responsibility. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

31. 

I  am  not  able  to  work  as  well  as  I  used  to. 

APPENDIX  D 


BERGER  ACCEPTANCE  OF  SELF  SCALE,  PART  I 

This  is  a  study  of  some  of  your  attitudes.     Of  course,   there  is 
no  right  answer  for  any  statement.     The  best  answer  is  what  you  feel  is 
true  of  yourself. 

Please  respond  to  each  question  by  circling  a  number  according  to 
the  following  scheme: 

1  2  3  4-5 

Not  at  all  Slightly  true      About  halfway       Mostly  true      True  of 

true  of  myself      of  myself  true  of  myself      of  myself  myself 

Remember  that  the  higher  the  number  you  circle,  the  more  the  state- 
ment is  like  you.     Please  do  not  skip  any  items. 

Not  at  all  True  of 

true  of  myself 
myself 

1  2    3    4         5  1.     I  feel  that  I'm  a  person  of  worth,  on  an 

equal  plane  with  others. 

1  2    3    4         5  2.     I  can't  avoid  feeling  guilty  about  the 

way  I  feel  toward  certain  people  in  my  life. 

1         .234         5  3.     I'm  not  afraid  of  meeting  new  people.  I 

feel  that  I'm  a  worthwhile  person  and  there's 
no  reason  why  they  should  dislike  me. 

1  2    3    4         5  4.     I  sort  of  only  half  believe  in  myself. 

1  2    3    4         5  5.     I'm  very  sensitive.     People  say  things  and 

I  have  a  tendency  to  think  they're  criticizing 
me  in  some  way  and  later  when  I  think  of  it, 
they  may  not  have  meant  anything  like  that 
at  all. 

1  2     3    4  5  6.     I  think  I  have  certain  abilities  and  other 

people  say  so  too,  but  I  wonder  if  I'm  not 
giving  them  an  importance  way  beyond  what 
they  deserve. 
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Not  at  all  True  of 

true  of  myself  myself 

1  2    3    4        5  7.1  feel  confident  that  I  can  do  something 

about  the  problems  that  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

1  2    3    4        5         8.     I  guess  I  put  on  a  show  to  impress  people. 

I  know  I'm  not  the  person  I  pretend  to  be. 

1  2    3    4        5  9.     I  do  not  worry  or  condemn  myself  if  other 

people  pass  judgment  against  me. 

1  2     3    4        5        10.     I  don't  feel  very  normal,  but  I  want  to 

feel  normal. 

1  2     3    4        5        11.     When  I'm  in  a  group  I  usually  don't  say  much 

for  fear  of  saying  the  wrong  thing. 

1  2    3    4        5        12.     I  have  a  tendency  to  sidestep  my  problems. 

1  2    3    4        5        13.     Even  when  people  do  think  well  of  me,  I  feel 

sort  of  guilty  because  I  know  I  must  be  fooling 
them--that  if  I  were  really  true  to  myself  they 
wouldn't  think  well  of  me. 

1  .2    3    4        5        14.     I  feel  that  I'm  on  the  same  level  as  other 

people  and  that  helps  to  establish  good  rela- 
tions with  them. 

1  2    3    4        5        15.     I  feel  that  people  are  apt  to  react  differently 

to  me  than  they  would  normally  react  to  other 
people. 

1  2    3    4        5        16.     I  live  too  much  by  other  people's  standards. 

1  2    3    4        5        17.     When  I  have  to  address  a  group,  I  get  self- 

conscious  and  having  difficulty  saying  things 
well. 

1  2    3    4        5        18.     If  I  don't  always  have  such  hard  luck,  I'd 

accomplish  much  more  than  I  have. 


APPENDIX  D 


BERGER  ACCEPTANCE  OF  SELF  SCALE,  PART  II 

This  is  a  study  of  your  attitudes.     Of  course,  there  is  no  right 
answer  for  any  statement.     The  best  answer  is  what  you  feel  is  true  of 
yourself. 

Please  respond  to  each  question  by  circling  a  number  according  to 
the  following  scheme: 

1  2  3  4  5 

Not  at  all  Slightly  true      About  halfway       Mostly  true      True  of 

true  of  myself      of  myself  true  of  myself      of  myself  myself 

Remember  that  the  higher  the  number  you  circle,  the  more  the  state- 
ment is  like  you.     Please  do  not  skip  any  items. 

Not  at  all  True  of 

true  of  myself  myself 

1  2    3    4  5 


1  2    3    4  5 

1  -2    3    4  5 


1  2    3    4  5 


1  2    3    4  5 


1  2    3    4  5 


1.  I'd  like  it  if  I  could  find  someone  who 
would  tell  me  how  to  solve  my  personal 
problems . 

2.  I  don't  question  my  worth  as  a  person  even 
if  I  think  others  do. 

3.  When  people  say  nice  things  about  me,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  they  really  mean  it. 
I  think  maybe  they're  kidding  me  or  just 
aren't  being  sincere. 

4.  If  there  is  any  criticism  or  anyone  says  anything 
about  me,  I  just  can't  take  it. 

5.  I  don't  say  much  at  social  affairs  because  I'm 
afraid  that  people  will  criticize  me  or  laugh 
if  I  say  the  wrong  things. 

6.  I  realize  that  I'm  not  living  very  effectively 
but  I  just  don't  believe  that  I've  got  it  in 
me  to  use  my  energies  in  better  ways. 
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Not  at  all  True  of 

true  of  myself  myself 

1  2    3    4        5  7.1  look  on  most  of  the  feelings  and  impulses 

I  have  toward  people  as  being  quite  natural 
and  acceptable. 

1  2     3    4        5  8.     Something  inside  my  just  won't  let  me  be 

satisfied  with  any  job  I've  done — if  it  turns 
out  well,  I  get  a  very  smug  feeling  that  this 
is  beneath  me.  I  shouldn't  be  satisfied  with 
this,   this  isn't  a  fair  test. 

1  2    3    4        5  9.     I  feel  different  from  other  people.     I'd  like 

to  have  the  feeling  of  security  that  comes  from 
knowing  I'm  not  too  different  from  others. 

1  2    3    4        5  10.     I'm  afraid  for  people  that  I  like  to  find  out 

what  I'm  really  like,  for  fear  they'd  be  dis- 
appointed in  me. 

1  2    3    4        5  11.     I  am  frequently  bothered  by  feelings  of  infe- 

riority. 

1  2    3    4        5  12.     Because  of  other  people,  I  haven't  been  able 

to  achieve  as  much  as  I  should  have. 

1  2    3    4        5  13.     I  am  quite  shy  and  self-conscious  in  social 

situations . 

1  2     3    4        5  14.     I  order  to  get  along  and  be  liked,   I  tend  to 

be  what  people  expect  me  to  be  rather  than 
anything  else. 

1  2    3    4        5  15.     I  seem  to  have  a  real  inner  strength  in  handling 

things.     I'm  on  a  pretty  solid  foundation  and 
it  makes  me  pretty  sure  of  myself. 

1  2    3    4        5  16.     I  feel  self-conscious  when  I'm  with  people 

who  have  a  superior  position  to  me  in  business 
or  at  school. 

1  2     3    4        5  17.     I  think  I'm  neurotic  or  something. 

1  2    3    4        5  18.     Very  often  I  don't  try  to  be  friendly  with 

people  because  I  think  they  won't  like  me. 


APPENDIX  E 


RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY,  PART  I 

Below  are  listed  a  variety  of  ways  that  one  person  may  feel  or 
behave  in  relation  to  another  person. 

Please  consider  each  statement  with  reference  to  your  present 
relationship  with  the  examiner. 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin,  according  to  how  strongly 
you  feel  that  it  is  true,  or  not  true,  in  this  relationship.     Please  mark 
every  one.     Remember  the  higher  the  number,   the  more  statement  is  true. 
Write  in  either  1,   2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  to  stand  for  the  following  answers: 


1  2  3  4  5 

No,  I  strongly    No,  I  feel    No,  I  feel  that      Yes,  I  feel  that         Yes,  I 
feel  it  is  not    it  is  not      it  is  probably        it  is  probably  feel  that 

true  true.  untrue,  or  more      true,  or  more  true      it  is 

untrue  than  true     than  untrue.  true 

6 

Yes,  I  strongly 
feel  that  it  is 
true. 

  1.     She  respects  me  as  a  person. 

  2.     She  wants  to  understand  how  I  see  things. 


3.  Her  interest  in  me  depends  on  the  things  I  say  or  do. 

4.  She  is  comfortable  and  at  ease  in  our  relationship. 

5.  She  feels  a  true  liking  for  me. 

6.  She  may  understand  my  words  but  she  does  not  see  the 
way  I  feel. 

7.  Whether  I  am  feeling  happy  or  unhappy  with  myself  makes 
no  real  difference  to  the  way  she  feels  about  me. 

8.  I  feel  that  she  puts  on  a  role  or  front  with  me. 

9.  She  nearly  always  knows  exactly  what  I  mean. 
10.     She  is  impatient  with  me. 
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Relationship  Inventory,  Part  I  (continued) 

11.  Depending  on  my  behavior,  she  has  a  better  opinion 
of  me  sometimes  than  she  has  at  other  times. 

12.  I  feel  that  she  is  real  and  genuine  with  me. 

13.  I  feel  appreciated  by  her. 

14.  She  looks  at  what  I  do  from  her  own  point  of  view. 

15.  Her  feeling  toward  me  doesn't  depend  on  how  I  feel 
toward  her. 

16.  It  makes  her  uneasy  when  I  ask  or  talk  about  certain  things 

17.  She  is  indifferent  to  me. 

18.  She  usually  senses  or  realizes  what  I  am  feeling. 

19.  She  wants  me  to  be  a  particular  kind  of  person. 

20.  I  nearly  always  feel  that  she  always  expresses  exactly 
what  she  is  feeling  and  thinking  as  she  says  it. 

21.  She  finds  me  rather  dull  and  uninteresting. 

22.  Her  own  attitudes  toward  some  of  the  things  I  do  or  say 
prevent  her  from  understanding  me. 

23.  I  can  (or  could)  be  openly  critical  or  appreciative  of  her 
without  really  making  her  feel  any  differently  about  me. 

24.  She  wants  me  to  think  that  she  likes  me  or  understands 
me  more  than  she  really  does. 

25.  She  cares  for  me. 

26.  Sometimes  she  thinks  that  1^  feel  a  certain  way,  because 
that's  the  way  she  feels. 

27.  She  likes  certain  things  about  me,  and  there  are  other 
things  she  does  not  like. 

28.  She  does  not  avoid  anything  that  is  important  in  our 
relationship . 

29.  I  feel  that  she  disapproves  of  me. 
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Relationship  Inventory,  Part  I  (continued) 

30.  She  realizes  what  I  mean  even  when  I  have  difficulty 
in  saying  it. 

31.  Her  attitude  towards  me  stays  the  same;  she  is  not 
pleased  with  me  sometimes  and  critical  or  disappointed 
at  other  times. 


32.     Sometimes  she  is  not  at  all  comfortable,  but  we  go  on, 
outwardly  ignoring  it. 


APPENDIX  E 


RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY,  PART  II 

Below  are  listed  a  variety  of  ways  that  one  person  may  feel  or 
behave  in  relation  to  another  person. 

Please  consider  each  statement  with  reference  to  your  present 
relationship  with  the  examiner. 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin,  according  to  how  strongly 
you  feel  that  it  is  true,  or  not  true,  in  this  relationship.  Please 
mark  every  one.     Remember  the  higher  the  number,  the  more  the  statement 
is  true.    Write  in  either  1,   2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  to  stand  for  the  following 
answers  : 


No,  I  strongly 
feel  it  is  not 
true. 


6 

Yes,  I 
strongly 
feel  that 
it  is  true. 


2 

No,  I  feel 
that  it  is 
not  true. 


3 

No,  I  feel 
that  it  is 
probably 
untrue,  or  more 
untrue  than  true. 


Yes,  I  feel  that 
it  is  probably 
true,  or  more 
true  than  untrue. 


Yes,  I  feel 
that  it  is 
true. 


1.  She  just  tolerates  me. 

2.  She  usually  understands  the  whole  of  what  I  mean. 

3.  If  I  show  that  I  am  angry  with  her  she  becomes  hurt  or 
angry  with  me,  too. 

4.  She  expresses  her  true  impressions  and  feelings  with  me. 

5.  She  is  friendly  and  warm  with  me. 

6.  She  just  takes  no  notice  of  some  things  that  I  think  or  feel. 

7.  How  much  she  likes  or  dislikes  me  is  not  altered  by  any- 
thing that  I  tell  her  about  myself. 

8.  At  times  I  sense  that  she  is  not  aware  of  what  she  is 
really  feeling  with  me. 

9.  I  feel  that  she  really  values  me. 
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Relationship  Inventory,   Part  II  (continued) 

10.  She  appreciates  exactly  how  the  things  I  experience 
feel  to  me. 

11.  She  approves  of  some  things  I  do,  and  plainly  disapproves 
of  others . 

12.  She  is  willing  to  express  whatever  is  actually  in  her 
mind  with  me,  including  any  feelings  about  herself  or 
about  me. 

13.  She  doesn't  like  me  for  myself. 

14.  At  times  she  thinks  I  feel  a  lot  more  strongly  about  a 
particular  thing  than  I  really  do. 

15.  Whether  I  am  in  good  spirits  or  feeling  upset  does  not 
make  her  feel  anymore  or  less  appreciate  of  me. 

16.  She  is  openly  herself  in  our  relationship. 

17.  I  seem  to  irritate  and  bother  her. 

18.  She  does  not  realize  how  sensitive  I  am  about  some  of 
things  we  discuss. 

19.  Whether  the  ideas  and  feelings  I  express  are  "good"  or 
"bad"  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  her  feeling  toward  me. 

20.  There  are  times  when  I  feel  that  her  outward  response  to 
me  is  quite  different  from  the  way  she  feels  underneath. 

21.  At  times  she  feels  contempt  for  me. 

22.  She  understands  me. 

23.  Sometimes  I  am  more  worthwhile  in  her  eyes  than  I  am  at 
other  times. 

24.  I  have  not  felt  that  she  tries  to  hide  anything  from  her- 
self that  she  feels  with  me. 

25.  She  is  truly  interested  in  me. 


26.     Her  response  to  me  is  usually  so  fixed  and  automatic 
that  I  don't  really  get  through  to  her. 
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Relationship  Inventory,  Part  II  (continued) 

27.  I  don't  think  that  anything  I  say  or  do  really  changes 
the  way  she  feels  toward  me. 

28.  What  she  says  to  me  often  gives  a  wrong  impression  of 
her  whole  thought  or  feeling  at  the  time. 

29.  She  feels  deep  affection  for  me. 

30.  When  I  am  hurt  or  upset  she  can  recognize  my  feelings 
exactly,  without  becoming  upset  herself. 

31.  What  other  people  think  of  me  does  (or  would,  if  she 
knew)  affect  the  ways  she  feels  toward  me. 

32.  I  believe  that  she  has  feelings  she  does  not  tell  me 
about  that  are  causing  difficulty  in  our  relationship. 


APPENDIX  F 

LIST  OF  NEGATIVE  SELF-REFERENT  STATEMENTS 

1.  At  times  I  have  very  much  wanted  to  leave  home. 

2.  No  one  seems  to  understand  me. 

3.  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a  task  or  job. 

4.  My  sleep  is  fitful  and  disturbed. 

5.  I  am  troubled  by  discomfort  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  every  few 
days  or  oftener. 

6.  Most  of  the  time  I  feel  blue. 

7.  These  days  I  find  it  hard  not  to  give  up  hope  of  amounting  to 
something. 

8.  I  do  many  things  which  I  regret  afterwards.     (I  regret  things  more 
or  more  often  than  others  seem  to.) 

9.  Often  I  can't  understand  why  I  have  been  so  cross  and  grouchy. 

10.  Criticism  or  scolding  hurts  me  terribly. 

11.  It  makes  me  uncomfortable  to  put  on  a  stunt  at  a  party  even  when 
others  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

12.  There  is  very  little  love  and  companionship  in  my  family  as  compared 
to  other  homes. 

13.  I  frequently  find  myself  worrying  about  something. 

14.  I  have  periods  of  such  great  restlessness  that  I  cannot  sit  long 
in  a  chair. 

15.  I  have  difficulty  in  starting  to  do  things. 

16.  I  am  likely  not  to  speak  to  people  until  they  speak  to  me. 

17.  Life  is  a  strain  for  me  much  of  the  time. 
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List  of  Negative  Self -Referent  Statements  (continued) 

18.  Even  when  I  am  with  people  I  feel  lonely  much  of  the  time. 

19.  I  refuse  to  play  some  games  because  I  am  not  good  at  them. 

20.  I  feel  anxiety  about  something  or  someone  almost  all  the  time. 

21.  I  am  more  sensitive  than  most  other  people. 

22.  Whenever  possible  I  avoid  being  in  a  crowd. 

23.  One  or  more  members  of  my  family  is  very  nervous. 

24.  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  only  one  true  religion. 

25.  It  makes  me  nervous  to  have  to  wait. 

26.  I  am  often  said  to  be  hotheaded. 

27.  I  like  to  keep  people  guessing  what  I'm  going  to  do  next. 

28.  I  have  often  felt  badly  over  being  misunderstood  when  trying  to  keep 
someone  from  making  a  mistake. 

29.  I  am  a  high-strung  person. 

30.  Several  times  a  week  I  feel  as  if  something  dreadful  is  about  to 
happen. 


APPENDIX  G 


DIFFERENCE  SCORES 


Condition 

I 

Condition 

II 
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